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Chaff is blown hither and thither by the wind; 
an arrow goes straight to the mark. The chaff moves 
in no definite direction and for no definite purpose ; 
the arrow is aimed at a single carefully chosen point, 
and it takes the shortest way to get there. If you 
would be successful in the Lord’s business, or in your 
own business, let the arrow, rather than the chaff, be 
your model. Do not attempt to go in half a dozen 
different directions at the same time, but having 
decided what goal you ought to reach, fix your 
eyes upon it, and move to it as unswervingly as 
the arrow moves to the mark. 


In view of some wincing, on the part of the sharper 
critics of the International lessons, under the facts 
and opinions recently given a place in our columns, 
—a wincing which is accompanied by an apparent 
intimation that The Sunday School Times is, in some 
way, speaking for the Lesson Committee,—we desire 
to relieve the members of that Committee of all 
responsibility for anything we have said on the sub- 
ject. Not a single member of the Lesson Committee 
requested, or, in advance, was aware of, the co-opera- 
tion of The Sunday School Times in this direction. 
Nor did any communication on the subject pass 
between any member of the Lesson Committee and 
The Sunday School Times, or any person on its edito- 
rial force, during the preparation of those editorials. 


The Sunday School Times has simply spoken out its 





honest convictions as to the perversion of facts, and 
the lack of fairness, on the part of many of the critics 
of the Lesson Committee’s work. 


Among the unfair methods which are being 
employed for the purpose of making it appear that 
there is a growing discontent with the International 
lessons, is an anonymous circular, sent out to the reli- 
gious press, from Chicago, with the pretentious signa- 
ture of “The Committee.” This seems to be a dis- 
honest attempt to give the impression that the circular 
is from the Lesson Committee itself (“The Commit- 
tee” having this thing in charge). It has even 
deceived, in this way, some persons who have received 
it. Yet it is purely an anonymous affair ; and, as in 
every such case, the inference is a legitimate one, 
that, for some reason, those who have prepared it are 
ashamed to be known as its authors. This fact in 
itself throws discredit on all its statements, and on 
the authenticity of its claimed citations of evidence. 


A new danger in the selection of lessons by the 
International Committee, is pointed out by The Con- 
gregationalist ; and a new nickname is given to it. 
“ A series of selections could be made, and grouped 
into a scheme of lessons, which would defy all sequence 
of thought, and make a veritable hodge-podge.” It 
is a great comfort to know that no such series of selec- 
tions has been made by either of the two Lesson Com- 
mittees hitherto at work on these lessons; and we 
sincerely hope that no threats or entreaties will induce 
the third committee so far to depart from the methods 
of its predecessors as to give us anything of that sort 
for the next seven years. Indeed, we quite agree with 
The Congregationalist, that “ it is high time that the 
true, vital, and divinely suggestive and sequential 
method were more clearly apprehended.” That is 
it: None of your “ veritable hodge-podge ;” but “the 
true, vital, and divinely suggestive and sequential 
method” for the new series of lessons. That will 
satisfy all round. 


No merely human record of a life contains the 
whole life. Beneath the deeds of which men take 
note, are unseen deeds and thoughts which are potent 
to shape the whole purpose and meaning of life. 
Every biography written by man is in need of some 
such supplement as that which the Hebrew chroniclers 
were wont to append to their stories of the Kings. 
“ Now the rest of the deeds of Manasseh, and all that 
he wrought, and the sins that he sinned,—are not they 
written in the Book of the Deeds of the Days of the 
Kings of Judah?” There is the reference to the two 
books, the dark story in the book before us, the darker 
story in the book yet to be read. Every man’s life is 
written in two such books. The book which is open 
to the eyes of men is a false or an incomplete book 
until it is supplemented by another book written on 
invisible paper and with invisible ink. What is written 
in that invisible book depends very much upon our- 
selves; the Book of the Deeds of the Days which re- 
cords Manasseh’s sins, records also Hezekiah’s might 
and the good deeds which he wrought for the people. 
There may be much that is strange and confused in the 
book of our lives as men read it now ; but what does that 
matter if all will be made clear in the book which is to 
be read hereafter? And what shall it matter that 





the scroll of our lives is fair and praiseworthy as read 


now, if all will be turned to shame and condemnation 
by that other book, which is now hidden, but which 
God in his own good time will yet reveal? 


Man does not live by bread alone. Earthly food 
is totally inadequate to the supplying of his sorest 
hunger. His truest strength is in no sense derived 
from the products of wheat-field and orchard. Forty 
days Moses wrote and worshiped before the Lord at 
Sinai, neither eating nor drinking; forty days Elijah 
fasted in his wilderness-tarrying by the mount of God; 
forty days Christ passed in the same wilderness unsus- 
tained by earthly food. Those three stand together 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, the strongest figures 
of the old dispensation and the new! They fasted— 
and they went on from strength to strength. They 
fasted—and they were supported through the heaviest 
of burden-bearing and the sorest suffering. Blessed 
are all who in like manner hunger and thirst first of 
all for the supplies of God. Blessed are they who 
seek their truest strengthening from the Bread 
of Life. Blessed are such as care more for the 
living water Christ offers, than for the water in 
Jacob’s well; more for the fountain of life than for 
the old unsatisfying fountains of this world, from 
which in all ages men and women have been dipping 
and drinking, only to thirst again. Blessed are all 
who in any way, for any cause, by any means, are 
denying the natural man, that they may strengthen 
the spiritual nature; who fast in spirit while others 
feast ; who are ready, if need be, to share with Moses 
and Elijah their weary days of fasting at the mount 
of God in the Land of Training, or to enter with 
Christ into the privation and self-abnegation of that 
same mysterious wilderness retreat. But blessed 
above all others are those who are ready to do thus 
at any time, and for any length of time. Sweet is the 
Lenten idea of a season of self-denial, and of lessened 
care for the things of this world,—such a season as is 
now being celebrated with special Lenten services in 
many of the churches ; but why limit the idea to any 
season? Shall we not do well to keep firm hold of 
the spirit of Lent when the season of Lent is past,— 
through the months between Good Friday and Ash 
Wednesday as well as through the days between Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday ? 





SHIELDS OF GOLD AND SHIELDS 
OF COPPER. 

When Shishak, king of Egypt, returned from the 
conquest of Jerusalem, in the reign of King Rehoboam, 
he carried away with him, among other treasures, the 
shields of gold which Solomon had made. We do not 
read that before this disaster Rehoboam had set any 
special value upon these golden shields, or that he 
had taken any special care of them; but no sooner 
had they been carried away to adorn the temples or 
the palaces of Egypt, than he seems keenly to have 
felt their loss. And so he made for himself shields of 
copper in their stead, and gave them into the charge 
of a trusty guard. “And it was so, when the king 
went into the house of the Lord, that the guard bare 
them and brought them back into the guardchamber.” 


The picture is true to human nature. Too often 


when the treasure of pure gold is put into our hands, 
we lightly esteem it, slight it, and suffer it to ba 
snatched away from us by the enemy. 





Not till it is 
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late, the carelessness which permitted the treasure to | through life, an enemy in his own soul. It cannot be 
be torn from our grasp, and we make a poor attempt | too strongly impressed upon young and old alike, 
to supply its place and to atone for our former negli-| that sin never brings strength, and that loss of this 
gence by making for ourselves a treasure of copper, | kind can neyer be gain. Life’s May blooms only once. 
and guarding it with that jealous care with which we | Brush away the bloom from the fruit, and no skill 
should have guarded the treasures of gold. But the | will ever restore it. There is a bloom of character 
shields of “opt ver can never fully take the place of the | more delicate than the bloom of any fruit ; and once 
shields of gold; and there is a sense of loss and of | lost, it is lost for the rest of life. Sometimes, though 
unreality in : the very earnestness with which we guard | we meet with persons upon whom the first fair 
the tarnished copper where burnished gold should | bloom of character still seems to linger, and we 
have shone. Iven if others do not know, we know | realize their 
ourselves, that it is base metal which shines upon our 


gone, do we realize its value. Then we lament, nt, eo | teh not eilesie’ in act, must go with him 
| 


rarely, 


superiority at a glance. But with 
most people—even with most of the bravest and 
temple walls; and our passionate zeal for what} best servants of Jesus Christ—the bloom is gone. 
remains to us is less a zealous love for the guarded| You admire the zeal and the earnestness of such, 
shields of copper than an undying regret for the| their hardy virtues, their unselfish Jove, their high 
vanished gold. courageous struggle against all that is base; but there 

There are many ways in which our treasures of| is something in their eyes that tells of a needless 
gold may be snatched from us; but the traitor who 
opens the gate to the enemy is almost always our own 
heedlessness. 


knowledge of evil, of garments once defiled, of a bat- 
tle that was not all victory. All honor to those 
The treasure appears so little worth,| devoted souls who know their own evil, and who 
Child-| cease not to do battle for the good. All honor to 
the very gold of character—how | those who, when their shields of gold have been 
lightly we esteem it while it is ours, and how easily it | snatched away, refuse not to bring their shields of 
is lost! The careless child, who ranges through the | copper to the service of the Lord, and who will defend 
fields at will, hardly ever stops to think that he is the | these, for his service, to their last drop of blood. 
possessor of a treasure worth guarding—a treasure | Perhaps, if we could read God's book of life aright, 
which may easily be lost, but which, once lost, can | we should find that he 
never be wholly recovered. 


and withal so secure, so long as we have it. 
like innocence 


values more this zealous service 
There are eager enemies | with the shields of copper, than he valued the careless 
ever watching for some sign of negligence which may | service with the shields of gold; and yet that does 
enable them to snatch away the lightly valued treas-| not change the fact that the primal gold has been 
ure. Let the fatal moment once come; let the | needlessly lost, and that care for that ought to have 
treasure once be fairly snatched from our grasp,—and | been at least as anxious as for that which now but 
it is gone beyond recall. A few days—a few hours | poorly fills its place. 

of careless security—have done what no years of 
watchfulness will ever undo, 
have gone ; 





There must have been something pathetic in the 
The treasures of gold | sight of these copper shields borne into the temple 
and we are left to guard, with self-| when the king went up to worship, and then carried 
reproachful care, our shields of tarnished copper, back into the guard-chamber to be kept safely under 
Indeed, this event of loss through contempt or care- | lock and key. And we are conscious of the same pathos 
less guarding of the good we have, forms a large ele- | in the way in which men guard the copper of life 
ment in most human biographies. The youth passes after they have lost its gold. The gold is gone, but 
out into the world, not knowing the treasure which he | they will act as if the copper which they have, were gold. 
carries with him, in the pure gold of simplicity of | They have lost the simple faith of their childhood ; 
character and of child-heartedness. In the world he | but if they cannot believe as a child believes, they 
finds other standards and other aims than those to| Will believe as a man believes who would become 
which he has been accustomed; he finds that in the | again as a little child. Years ago, it might have been 
battle of life the child-like virtues seem to count for possible for them to love all men; it is, perhaps, 
less than skilled selfishness; and almost unconsciously | not possible now ; and yet they will act as if they did 
he conforms himself to the new standards and the| love all men. The child-like sense of the constant 
new warfare. Head, he is told, counts for more than | presence of God has passed away ; yet they resolve to 
heart, in the struggle of existence; and, by and by,| act as if they always felt God near, and they will 
he comes to be almost ashamed of possessing a heart,| cherish with a passionate devotedness whatever 
or, at least, of showing that he possesses one. He| reminds them of his presence. What is lost, is lost ; 
crushes out his heart-life, and justifies himself with | they will offer to the Lord God of what they have, 
the saying that he will not carry his heart upon his | and will guard it with the more earnest care because 
sleeve for daws to peck at. The old simplicity of | it is so little. 
character, and the old faith in men and in Him who| And yet it is better not to lose the shields of gold. 
made men, gives place to a cynical disbelief in any Why should we be careless of these? Why should 
good. The man becomes a mere piece of conscious | We wait until they are carried off before we realize 
mechanism ; expert in its movements, exact in its| their value. If we are so happy as still to have the 
results, but coldly and drearily mechanical. Then, gleam of gold upon our temple walls, let us stand 
perhaps, the man awakes to the discovery of what he earnestly to its defense and refuse all parley with the 
has lost. The shining gold of character is gone, and | enemy. Possession is better than vain regret ; earnest 
all that remains to take its place is dim copper. | watchfulness before the treasure is stolen, is better 
This at least, he resolves, shall be treasured up; this than earnest watchfulness after that disaster. The 
at least shall not be lost as all else has been lest. | world is full of those who mourn in vain for vanished 
And so the man sets himself to shape out of that gold. From their experience, we may learn, if we 
which is yet left to him, some poor substitute for the | will, a lesson that will save us from the same bitter 
faith and the childlikeness which he once slighted. 
A very poor substitute, it may be, for the first fresh| Butifour gold has all been stolen from us, it is better, 
bloom of innocence, a very halting faith, a very | like Rehoboam, to offer to God of what we have, 
incomplete victory over cynicism; and it will be | than to offer him nothing. If we cannot give to God 
guarded henceforth with all the more jealous care,| the offering of a life that has been devoted to no 
because it is all that is left from the nearly fatal | unworthy purpose, we 
wreck of a once beautiful soul. 
That saying of St. 
wherein he declares that our sins may be made steps 
in the ladder heavenward, if we but trample them 
under our feet. 





experience on our own part. 


can devote to him such a life 
It is, perhaps, a gift of little 
value; and therefore we will take the more care that 
the enemy will not succeed in robbing us also of that. 
Are we able only to offer God a wavering faith, and a 
The saying is only partly true.| love that is sadly tarnished with love of earthly 
Even Augustine himself confesses that he never fully | | things? 
conquered the evil tendencies which his youth of sin | if we loved him with the simple love and trust of a | 
had left to him; and he laments that his aks le | child, doing his commandments 


as still remains to us. 
Augustine is often quoted 


, cherishing his loved | 


Nevertheless, we may act towards God as | 





ones, seeking his lost. And who knows but at the 
last a single touch of the finger of God may change 
| our shields of copper into shields of gold? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Quite a number of readers have expressed their inter- 
est in “ Fénelon’s Prayer,” as that subject was presented 
in our columns, several months ago, by the Rev. 8S. W. 
Duffield. And now a correspondent writing from Wis- 
consin has something to say of the authenticity of that 
prayer, concerning which Mr. Duffield raised a ques- 
tion. She says: 





The Sunday School Times for October 25, 1884, contained an 
article in which I was much interested, entitled ‘ Fénelon’s 
Prayer,’ by the Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. I have been look- 
ing from week to week for some response to his inquiries as to 
whether Fénelon actually wrote the prayer in question, as to 
where it is to be found in his works, and by whom it was trans- 
lated ; but noting no such response as yet, I venture to say a 
few words on the subject. In Fénelon’s Wuvres Choisies 
(Librairie Hachette, Paris, 1881), Vol. 1V., page 123, will be 
found the following prayer, of which I give a very literal trans- 
lation of my own: “O my God, behold my ingratitude, my 
inconstancy, my faithlessness! Take my heart; I know not 
how to give it thee. Keep it, after having taken it; I know 
not how to keep it for thee. Give me the outward vexations 
and crosses necessary to recall me under thy yoké. Have pity 
upon me in spite of myself.’’ Omitting the first and fourth 
sentences, the prayer is almost word for word the prayer quoted 
by Mr. Duffield. “ Have pity” and “save,” if not two trans- 
lations of the same expression in the original, convey, at any 
rate, essentially the same idea. I cannot, of course, say posi- 
tively that these two prayers are identical; for in the forty 
volumes that Fénelon has written, there might be found the 
prayer as quoted by Mr. Duffield, with no amplifications ; for I 
consider the first and fourth sentences mere amplifications of 
the idea, and along the very line on which Mr. Duffield has 
expanded it in his article. But is it probable that Fénelon 
would again make use of expressions so similar? The idea in 
the prayer runs like an undercurrent through all Fénelon’s 
religious writings that I have seen. You will be convinced of 
this if you but read the little volume, entitled Selections from 
Fénelon, of the “‘ Wisdom Series,’”’ which I think, from what 
Mr. Duffield says, he cannot have seen. It is a little work that 
every Christian would find very helpful to his religious life. 
On page 90 will be found the prayer of which I have given 
above the more literal translation of my own. The preface 
refers to other translations of Selections from Fénelon,—Mrs. 
H. L. Sidney Lear’s, Mrs. Follen’s, Mr. George P. Bradford’s, 
—which I, unfortunately, have not at hand for reference. 


Nearly all the letters which now come to us from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, concerning the International 
lesson system, are strongly in favor of the retention of 
the plan and methods of that system as hitherto followed 
out, and are opposed to any other change save such modi- 
fications as are suggested by the recent articles of Mr. 
Schauffler and Mr. Porter. One of the more prominent 
Congregational pastors of Boston writes emphatically on 
this subject : 


I thank you heartily for your bold and sound discussion of 
the International series of lessons. By no means and for no rea- 
son can we afford to take anything substantially different. 


Again, a skilled primary-class teacher from northern 
New York writes in vigorous protest against the idea of 
appointing a double set of lessons for the new course of 
study. He says: 


The Sunday School Times of February 21, 1885, contains an 
article from the Rev. A. E. Main, entitled “ Our International 
Lessons.” Asa teacher in the Sunday-school for twenty-two 
years, eighteen years of that time teaching an infant class, Iam 
interested whenever the primary lessons are discussed. My 
experience has taught me that the present system of Inter- 
national lessons is so good that it will be very difficult to improve 
upon it, For several reasons it would not be wise to have a 
different lesson for the infant class from that which is studied hy 
the rest of the school. First, the infant-class teacher, perhaps 
more than any other teacher, needs the various lesson-helps 
that, as now published, are prepared by the best talent in the 
country. He needs, in the teaching of his class, such aids as 
charts, cards, illustrations of the lessons like those issued by 
the Providence Lithograph Company, and the Leaf Cluster by 
the Rey. Dr. J. H. Vincent, and others, <A division of money 
in the preparation of help in this department would be hurtful. 
Second, I believe it better for the infant class to study the same 
lesson, that they may be ready at any time, and especially on 





review days, to join with the rest of the sehool. Third, with 
the same lesson in the infant class, when the children are 
removed to the older classes they will be 


change. 


better fitted for the 
Mr. Main suggests, as subjects for the lessons, Bible 
stories of Joseph, Moses, David, etc., and especially of Jesus. 
Many people think that, in order to interest children, a story 
must be told. While it is necessary they should be instructed 
| in all these events, the story-telling should not be the principal 

| thing, A teacher to whom is entrusted that most important 

task, the care of these young souls, should rlways teach Jesus 
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in every lesson,—in every lesson should lead the child to see 
that he is the one in whom we trust. 


The superintendent of a Baptist Sunday-school in 
Rhode Island writes: 


My pastor wished me to thank you for your recent articles on 
the International Sunday-school lessons. Both of us appre- 
ciate all you say on that subject. For myself I can testify, that 
before the introduction of the International system, the Bible 
was a sealed book to me; and all I now know of it I owe to 
this lesson system, and to the valuable helps published in con- 
nection with it. In this section of the country, we will vote 
for the International lesson system every time. 








FENELON’S PRAYER. 
BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 


“O Lord! take thou my heart, 
I cannot give it thee ;”’ 

’Tis bound so fast by earthly ties 
I cannot wrest it free. 

So close love’s clinging tendrils twine, 
How can it be entirely thine? 


** And when thou takest it, 
Keep it, O Lord! for I 

Can never keep it for thee,” while 
Earth’s tempting voices cry: 

“‘ Come back to us, dear heart.” 
My Father, do not let it go! 


But, oh! 


* And save me, Lord, in spite 
Of my own self.” For when 
Sometimes I long for better things ; 
The wish takes flight again. 
So, pitying Lord, I only pray, 
Cast not so poor a heart away. 





EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN CRETE. 
BY M. D, KALOPATHAKES, D.D. 


The southern boundary of the Greek archipelago is 
formed by the long and narrow island of Crete, which 
in legendary times played so conspicuous a part. The 
formation of the island very much resembles that of 
continental Greece, with its bold and picturesque moun- 
tains and fertile valleys, though it is much better watered 
than the greater part of Greece proper. Mount Ida, its 
highest peak, rises to a height of seven thousand feet, 
and is connected in ancient story with metallurgy, being 
covered with forests which yielded fuel for smelting and 
forging. The plane-tree, poplar and cypress, the cedar 
and the palm, grew there in abundance, and its medi- 
cinal herbs were renowned throughout the East. The 
wines and honey of Crete were also celebrated; and 
although we find a legend to the effect that there were 
no wild beasts on the island, Herakles having destroyed 
them all, yet its breed of hounds was sought for on 
account of their sagacity and swiftness. 

In very early times Crete was famed for the great 
numberof its cities. (See Odyssey, Book XIX.) “There 
is a land called Crete in the midst of the wine-dark sea, 
a fair land and a rich, begirt with water, and therein are 
men innumerable and ninety cities.” Virgil says, refer- 
ring to them, “ Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima 
regna” (neid, III., 106). These 


cities were all 


destroyed by the Romans under Metellus, but ruins of 


many of them may still be traced. But, above all, the 
system of laws framed by ita great king, Minos, and the 
famous myths connected with him, are what really make 
Crete memorable to the modern student. In historic 
times it has played so insignificant a part, that it is often 
difficult to follow its vicissitudes, which may be summed 
up briefly by saying that, on ceasing to have kings of its 
own, Crete became a republic, but was conquered by the 
Romans, under Metellus, in 67 B.C. In 824 A. D. it 
was captured by Saracens from Spain, and then 


recaptured 961 A. D. by Michael Balbo, then emperor 
It fell, subsequently, into the hands 
of the Franks, but in 1204 was sold by them to the 
Venetians, in whose possession it remained until taken 
from them by the Turks, to whom it is still subject, 
though it has made various unsuccessful efforts to free 


of Constantinople. 


itself from the Turkish yoke. 


To the student of Church history it has little to offer, 
if we except the scanty notices found in the New Testa- 
ment. We learn, however, from Memsius, that the 
apostle Titus was made the first bishop of Crete, and 
that he is said to have died there at an advanced age. 
The modern capital, Candia, claims to be his burial- 
place. Titus’s successor in the bishopric said o. him that 
“he was the founder of the church in Crete.” In a 


Gortyna; and modern travelers tell us that on the old 
site of Gortyna the ruins of an ancient church, called 
St. Titus, may still be seen. The name of Titus was 
adopted by the Cretans as their watchword when the 
island was invaded by the Venetians in the thirteenth 
century. The Caphtorims, mentioned in Deuteronomy 
2:23, and the Cherethims (Ezek. 25:16) were thought 
by the Seventy to be identical with the Cretans, and 
this is also the view held by many modern commentators. 
There is no absolute proof that St. Paul was ever in 
Crete until on his way from Caesarea to Rome in the 
year 60 A. D. Then, as we are told (Acts 27), the wind 
being contrary when they were off the western coast of 
Asia Minor, they were driven southwards under the lee 
of Crete, where they rested at Fair Havens for a short 
time ; and then, the wind suddenly changing, they were 
carried on to Malta. It is hardly probable that during 
this brief visit St. Paul could have had many opportuni- 
ties of preaching to the Cretans, Butin his Epistle to 
Titus, written five years later, it is clear that Paul must 
himself have been in the island not long before (Titus 
1:5). Smith and many other writers think this visit to 
have taken place between his first and second imprison- 
ments; for they hold that after having been kept at 
Rome two years or more, St. Paul was set free, and spent 
several years in journeying into Spain and the East. 
Such was also the belief of the early Church. Soon 
after writing this epistle, Paul was again taken to Rome, 
where he is said to have been put to death by Nero. 
From the Epistle to Titus we gather that the latter 
was left to complete what the apostle had been obliged 
to leave unfinished in the evangelization of Crete. His 
directions to the young man are detailed and clear. Not 
only is he to organize the church throughout the whole 
island by appointing presbyters in every city, but he is 
to control “ the unruly and vain talkers,” to exhort the 
women of the community to lead Christian and decorous 
lives, slaves to be faithful and obedient to their masters, 
to urge on all conformity to the laws, ete. This was no 
easy task, especially in Crete, whose inhabitants were 
noted at that time for their lawless and evil lives, to 
which even their own writers testify ; though we are led 


a model to the pagan world. 


great as the latter) are extremely superstitious. 


church. 


their own faith to accept that of their oppressors. 
Athens, Greece. 





1At Deuteronomy 2: 23, the Septuagint reads, not ‘‘Cretans,” bu 
“the Cappadocians who came out from Cappadocia,” 


Once (Jer. 47:4, Hebrew text), “the country [island; or, coast] o 


in the Bible is a term applied to coast lands as well as to island 
proper.—THE EDITOR. 





A DAY AT FURNESS ABBEY. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


of us—at Bowness, on Lake Windermere, about twenty 


Derwentwater. 


stands, clustered over with honeysuckles and roses. 


England. 


in this region, and as their streets are flagged with th 


every iittle cottage nestles roof-deep. I never imagine 


beautiful Cumberland and Westmoreland lakes. Ever 


every wali clothes itself with it as with a mantle; th 





fragment of an ancient author, Titus is called Bishop of 


to believe from some references in ancient authors, that, 
at an earlier period of their history, their devotion to the 
existing religion was so great that they were held up as 
At the present day, how- 
ever, they exhibit the same vices, in the main, as in the 
days of Titus ; and both the Christian and Muhammadan 
population (of which the former is nearly three times as 
The 
Christian population belongs to the Greek Church, and 
is under the authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who appoints their metropolitan, or local head of the 
In Crete, as elsewhere, bitter animosity exists 
between the Christians and the Muhammadans; although 
the latter are not Turks by blood, but descendants of 
Gree®s, who at some former period apostatized from 


At Genesis 
10: 14,the Hebrew word is roughly transliterated as ‘‘ Gaphthorieim.” 


Caphtor” appears in the Septuagint as ‘‘the islands; ” but “island” 


We were staying last week—a delightful family party 


two miles from the spot where I now write, Keswick, on 
Bowness is one of the quaintest towns I 
have seen én England, and has an air of antiquity which 
its six or seven hundred years of age will hardly warrant. 
Its steep streets slope from the water’s edge up to the 
crest of the hill, on which the pretty Crown Hotel 


The villages in the Lake District have a peculiarity 
of their own, and are unlike any I elsewhere saw in 


They are built of the slaty stone that abounds 


same, they would have a melancholy greyness, were it 
not for the laughing brightness of the flowers, in which 


such a riot of ivy as there is everywhere among these 


great boulders, which are a marked feature in tne land- 


with a rapidity and luxuriance here unknown to the 
South of England, I am not able to say. 
As Bowness is a very convenient centre from which to 
make excursions to every part of the Lake region, I 
must be allowed to say a few words more about it. It 
lies along Lake Windermere, the largest and most beau- 
tiful of all these exquisite sheets of water that help to 
make this North of England one of the most delicious 
spots, for consummate beauty, in all the world. Cer- 
tainly the three kingdoms can show nothing like it. 
The little cove at Bowness is at all times flashing with 
scores of pleasure-boats, whose crimson cushions and 
floating pennons give it a most brilliant appearance. 
Small, swift steamers constantly ply up and down the 
bright waters, and as’ they have bands on board,—pipers 
and fiddlers,—the tourist is constantly moving to the 
sound of music. One of our party, who had been up 
and down the lake so often that he had gotten tired of 
dropping sixpences into the perpetual hat, said, on one 
of our excursions, to the old Scotchman who passed it 
around, “ Not another penny!” The bonneted piper 
meekly took his seat, and in a little while “ The Star- 
spangled Banner” was struck up, and played with great 
vigor. When the hat for the third time made its rounds, 
the American heart of our companion was so stirred 
that all his sixpences went. 
The old church at Bowness dates back five hundred 
years, and is a well-preserved specimen of the architec- 
ture of that period. Along the nave, quaint wooden 
arches spring across from the tops of the pillars, inscribed 
on each side with verses from Scripture in black-letter. 
Lowell, in his “ Cathedral,” speaks of 

“The great east window of divine surprise.” 


The east window in Bowness Church was such to us. 

It was made of the fine stained glass rescued from Fur- 

ness Abbey at its destruction, and was filled with 

medallion pictures, wrought with rare delicacy and 

feeling. In one of the aisles we were shown one of the 

few chained Bibles that yet remain in England, the chain 

being strong and ponderous enough to pull a cart. 

One of the most delightful excursions a tourist can 

make from Bowness is to Furness Abbey, which, by the 

help of steamer and rail, he can accomplish and return 

in a day, leaving several hours on his hands for sight- 

seeing. We stepped on board a rapid little steamer, 

The Cygnet, and were soon flying down the lake. 

The beauty of the shores of Windermere is something 
beyond description. The cultivation of the wooded 
slopes is perfect, and from end to end they are studded 
with villas, hidden away amid their parks. No wonder 
that Wordsworth and Southey and Coleridge and Chris- 
topher North and Dr. Arnold and Ruskin seem to grow 
extravagant over the dream-like beauty of this scenery! 
One of our party insisted upon quoting Wordsworth at 
every turn, till the rest were ready to ery “ Hold!” 

A few miles brought us to Lakeside, the station where 
we took train to Furness. Its walls are so completely 
covered with ivy and flowering vines that it might 
readily be mistaken for the picturesque lodge at the 
entrance of agentleman’s grounds. The day was one of 
rare clearness; the sky held that “incommunicable 
blue” so seldom seen in England. We followed the 
f| windings of the river Leven through valleys steeped in 
verdure down to Ulverston, thence to the large manu- 
facturing town of Dalton. The passage of the Ulverston 
Sands is robbed of all its peril now, but in the ancient 
times to cross them was the only way to reach Furness 
Abbey. The tide washed out far inland every trace of 
pathway, so that no traveler, save at the risk of his life, 
dared to cross them without a guide. We were whirled 
safely over, without a thought of danger, to the door of 
- | what eight hundred years ago was the abbots’ house. 

The old monks had a rare eye for rich lands and pic- 
turesque sites. ‘There is scarcely a monastic ruin in the 
three kingdoms that has not been chosen with an eye to 
these points. 

The conquering Normans, too, well knew how to 
search out the choice spots of the realm, otherwise this 
little peninsula in the North of England would not have 
been the centre of such a grand estate as Count Stephen, 
‘of Boulogne, made over to the Cistercian monks, who, 
in 1127, here founded Furness Abbey. 

e Had Stephen ever imagined that he was to become 
King of England twenty years after—for at this time 
Prince William, son of Henry I., had not perished in 
d|the White Ship—he would perhaps have held on to 
As it was, he gave them to the 
y | Church in a pious mood, in order, as he said, “‘ to secure 


t 


8 


roadside cottage is covered with it to its chimney-pots; | the salvation of his own, his wife Matilda’s, and his 


e | uncle’s (Henry I.) souls.”” The revenues from these vast 


possessions, arising from the fisheries, the iron and coal 
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man monks, whom Stephen transported thither, to erect 
a vast monastic pile, which in time became the largest in 
the kingdom. The abbots reigned like feudal lords, 
and soon lost sight of St. Bernard’s strict rules for the 
regulation of the order. Twelve hundred armed men 
were kept as retainers in the Abbey, and at times the 
monks and the abbots themselves led scandalous lives. 
At the suppression of monastic houses, everything 
belonging to the Abbey was confiscated, and the build- 
ings left to ruin. 

The first thing that met our eyes, on entering the 
abbots’ house, now beautifully restored, and used as an 
inn, was an oil painting of Washington over the door 
of the handsome room in which we dined. It was the 
Only portrait of him we saw in England. The Abbey is 
of Norman architecture, and was built of red sandstone, 
which, draped as it is from top to bottom with ivy, and 
surrounded by park-like grounds, kept in the most 
exquisite manner, gives it a very rich appearance. 
The walls that still stand are very lofty, and several 
hundred feet in length. A long row of pointed windows 
in the clerestory still shows as faultless an outline as if 
the mason’s chisel had left them but yesterday. Win- 
dows thirty feet high still light the transept, as perfect 
in form.as when they were filled with stained glass seven 
hundred years ago. Multitudes of clustered pillars still 
stand in their original perfection. All the ruins, with 
the exception of a chapel or two, are roofless, and the 
long nave is carpeted with as rich a verdure as England 
can show. We gathered handfuls of buttercups and 
daisies where altar and holy-water founts used to stand. 
Indeed, we dipped our hands into some of the receptacles 
for holy water built into the walls. Fine lancet win- 
dows opened from the transepts, where ancient tombs 
are still thickly scattered. Our guide pointed out the 
marble effigy of a crusader, black with age; that he 
belonged to the second crusade was indicated by his 
crossed legs. I scraped a few flakes of lichen from his 
helmeted head in memory of my visit. —_ 

I will not attempt to carry my reader all over this 
magnificent ruin. The porter’s lodge, the chancel, the 
choir, the transepts, the nave, the lantern tower, the 
chapter-house, the refectory, are all more or less perfect. 

We sat down on the capitals of some of the ruined 
pillars, which serve as seats in the beautiful cloister 
grounds, and gave ourselves up to delicious visions of the 
olden days. We could fancy that we heard chanting in 
the chapter-house, and it did not require much imagina- 
tion, as we sat with half-closed eyes, to believe that we 
caught sight, now and then, of the floating robe of a 
Cistercian monk. One of our party suggested that the 
multitude of rooks cawing above the ruins were the old 
monks come back again, only their white habits were 
changed to black in token of their sorrow over the 
changed order of things. The tinkle of the distant 
sheep-bells, that came borne to us on the soft wind, our 
day-dream easily converted into the chime of the 
Angelus. Even the bustle of a distant train seemed not 
greatly unlike the noise the twelve hundred armed men 
might sometimes have made in the court-yard. But the 
gay chatter of half a dozen bright young girls, who had 
joined our party, put to flight all too soon these visions 
of the past. We certainly could not mistake them for 
saintly lady abbesses, or white-swathed, meek-faced 
nuns. 

Furness Abbey is now the private property of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and its grounds and surroundings 
are as perfectly kept as Chatsworth itself. Infinite pains 
are taken to prevent the falling of walls, and every 
effort made to arrest the gnawing tooth of time, so that 
the ruins of Furness Abbey are likely to stand in their 
present beautiful decay—so beautiful that they scarcely 
seem sad—for scores of years to come, 

Keswick, England, 





HOW THE BIBLE IS STUDIED IN 
MR. MOODY’S SCHOOLS. 








lessons covering the whole Bible; and will, in addition, 
be given one year of lessons on Bible doctrines. For 
Mr. Moody insists that no one shall be in the school, 
even for a single term, without receiving as much as can 
be given in that time of the great fundamental principles 
of Christianity. Mr. Moody also insists, as no other 
man but him would dare to do, that this strong meat of 
doctrine—but served up in biblical form, instead of the 
logical formulas—shall be given first to all the new 
comers; because some of them may not finish the course, 
and they must not go away without knowing for them- 
selves, at least intellectually, the answer to the question, 
“ What must I do to be saved?” or without being able 
to give others the answer tothe question. In this course, 
the students discuss with their teachers such subjects as 
repentance, justification, regeneration, assurance, sanc- 
tification, and the work of the Holy Spirit. These are 
taught topically, as indeed are all the Bible lessons. Let 
me give the main topics, nearly as used this year, in one 
or two of these lessons. First on justification : 
“T, What is justification? Give the root-meaning of 
the word. 
“TI, Who justifies? On what external grounds? 
What internal conditions? 
“TIT. How does justification differ from regeneration? 
“TV. What isa man not justified by? Have works 
any relation to justification? 
“V. What is the evidence that a man is justified ? 
“VI. What are the consequences of man’s justification: 

“1. In his relation to God? 

“2. In his relation to men?” 
And here is a briefer outline on assurance: 
“TI, Of what may the Christian be assured ? 
“II. Give Bible examples [Job, David, Isaiah, Paul, 
John]. 
“TIT. Study 1 John on assurance. 
does the word ‘ know’ occur in it? 
“TV. Is it a mark of humility not to have assurance? 
“V. What are the hindrances to assurance?” 
But, beside this foundation course, other Bible lessons 
are given in the schools. This year Mr. Moody, in the 
intervals of his evangelistic work, has spent some weeks 
in Northfield ; and, beside conducting the Sunday even- 
ing services at the Seminary, has given frequent Bible 
lessons at both schools,—lately on the Gospel of John. 
Moreover, a lady who for some years has been wholly 
engaged in Bible normal work and study, is employed 
by Mr. Moody as a special Bible teacher. Twice a week 
the students of the ladies’ school come together for a 
course of normal lessons, in which are taken up such 
subjects as Bible chronology and history, with diagrams, 
map-drawing of sacred lands, outlines of Christian evi- 
dences, simple studies on typology and prophecy, and 
special studies on books and characters. I give a single 
diagram in this course from a student’s note-book: 


How many times 
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Last of all, and probably most important of all, come 
the training classes, as they are called, under the care, 
also, of the special teacher. Attendance on them is 
purely voluntary, and the work required is not light; 
but they include about one-third of the pupils in both 
schools. They meet twice a week; and, as far as pos- 
sible, the students actually prepare the work, which is 
designed to fit them for active religious life. The fol- 





BY LUCY J. RIDER. 


Mr, Moody carries out his strong convictions of the 
importance of Bible study in the very unusual oppor- 
tunities for such study that are afforded in the two schools 
at Northfield, of which he is at once the founder and 
the inspiration. 

In common with Oberlin and Mt. Holyoke and 
Wellesley, “ Bible Study ” appears in every term’s work 
in their published Courses of Study. This Bible study 
is arranged in weekly lessons under the tuition of the 
regular teachers of the schools. If a young lady is so 
fortunate as to do her preparatory studying at North- 
field, and then take the full four years’ course there, she 
will pass through—and be examined upon a series of 


primary class. 


schools and of their graduates. 





lowing will give an idea of the subjects treated: How to 
study the Bible; Use of helps; How to prepare the 
Sunday-school lesson [with original, copious, and some- 
times very striking, analyses]; Bible readings; Prayer- 
meeting talks; Blackboard lessons [just now the 
subject assigned is “A Ladder,” the lesson to be for 
children, and illustrated]; Object lessons {[under this 
head the subjects “Salt,” “‘ Bread,” .“‘ Water,” “ The 
Hand,” “ Bottles,” “A Plant,” will be given]; The 
use of questions; Personal work; How to deal with 
inquirers; How to conduct children’s meetings; The 


This thorough practical training of young people in 
the study of the Bible itself, and in normal methods of 
teaching the Bible, cannot fail to produce marked results. 
We look forward with interest to the future work of the 


I give below a few specimens of the work of the train- 
ing classes. They are exact, uncorrected copies of the 


students’ papers—only abridged; and are, of course, 
imperfect both in logical sequerce and in form. But 
they are very suggestive. 

The first is an analysis of Acts 23 : 1-11: 





I. PAUL’S PLAINNESS. 
II. PAUL’S POLICY. 
III. PAUL’S PROMISES. 











The next is an analysis on Acts 26 : 19-32: 

“SUBJECT: CHARACTERISTIC OF THREE LIVES. 
“T. Paul.—(a.) Obeying. (5.) Witnessing. (c.) Teach- 
ing. (d.) Preaching. 
“TI, Festus.—(a.) Accusing. 
“TIL. Agrippa.—(a.) Almost accepting.” 
Another scholar gave as two sub-heads: 1. What 
Agrippa knew (v. 26). 2. What Agrippa “almost” 
knew (v. 28). 
I conclude with the specimen of an outline for a Bible 
reading. The subject assigned was simply to arrange 
texts containing allusions to “ great things.” 

“GREAT IS THE LORD (Psa. 48: 1). 

“T, He is a great King, having (1.) great glory (Psa. 
138: 5). (2.) Great power (Nah. 1: 8). 
“II, He is great in his works (Rev. 15:3). (1.) Crea- 
tion (Gen. 1: 16). (2.) Redemption (Heb. 2: 2). 
“TIT. In his attributes. (1.) Great mercy (Psa. 86: 13). 
(2). Great love (Eph. 2: 4). (8.) Great kindness (Jonah 
4:2). (4.) Great anger against sin (Jer. 36 : 7). 
“IV. In his gifts. (1.) Great salvation (Heb. 2: 2). 
(2.) Great promises (2 Pet. 1:4). (3.) Great peace (Psa. 
119: 165). (4.) Great reward (Psa. 19: 11).” 





A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


Bertha Dean was acknowledged authority, in the 
town where she lived, on all points of taste. She knew 
precisely what was the correct thing in dress, in man- 
ners, in speech, in household appointments. When she 
found herself becoming an oracle in such matters, she 
cultivated her naturally fine taste with still greater 
assiduity, and threw as much ardor into the work of 
matching a ribbon, or adjusting a bit of drapery, as 
other girls gave to graver pursuits. With secret satis- 
faction she noted that no enterprise in the church, 
involving the exercise of artistic faculties, was ever 
undertaken without consulting her, though quite obliv- 
ious to the fact that her assistance was never solicited for 
anything else. In plans for practical benevolence, like 
visiting the sick, helping the unfortunate, teaching the 
sinful and ignorant, she would have been about as use- 
ful as the lay-figures in a milliner’s window. 
By degrees Bertha’s wisdom in mere worldly things 
grew a bit oppressive to her friends. The girls dreaded 
to converse with her, lest they be tripped up on a gram- 
matical blunder. Any fault in dress became the target 
for her critical eye, Any lack of harmony {in color or 
arrangement in a room was certain to be noticed, and 
in a manner, too, which made its occupants feel uncom- 
fortable. A gaucherie, in her eyes, was almost a sin. 
Said an acquaintance, at one time: 

“T met Bertha Dean on the street to-day, and she 
looked at my shabby gloves in a way that made me feel 
as if I’d been caught stealing!” 


had been summoned to the death-bed of a brother in a 
neighboring state. Somehow it seemed incongruous. 
So utterly impossible was it to conceive of her in any 
surroundings except the most orderly, in a place where 
emotion would be sure to overleap her ideas of propriety, 
that a neighbor voiced the general sentiment by asking, 
in perplexed tones: 

“‘ What in the world can she do there? ” 

Quickly came the sarcastic response : 

“She can tell to an inch what ought to be the length 
of the widow’s veil, and will be very useful in deciding 
whether the children’s mourning hosiery should be with 
clocks or without.” 

Poor Bertha! This was, indeed, about all that she 
could do in the stricken household. Other hands than 
hers wiped tears from the eyes of the fatherless children, 
and others taught them of the resurrection. Other voices 
spoke words of sympathy to the mother, and prayed for 
divine comforting. In short, all the rea/ ministry, in this 
hour of need, came from some one else, The girl was 
honestly puzzled to see how little weight the family gave 
to things which she deemed of supreme importance. She 
tried to be helpful, and was sincerely distressed because 
some garments, hastily prepared for her sister at the 





One day news spread through the town that Bertha - 
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time, were ill-fitting, and because she seemed utterly 
indifferent to certain rules of decorum for funeral occa- 
sions, which Bertha had studied with care. 

While facing the realities of death and sorrow, a faint 
impulse towards better things stirred her heart. For a 
time life did seem to be more than meat, and the body 
than raiment; but she soon relapsed into her old absorp- 
tion in trifle. Her mistake was not in cultivating a 
taste for correct speech, becoming dress, and pretty 
household adornings. It is beautiful to see, in any home, 
traces of a daughter’s skillful handiwork ; and a high 
standard for “minor morals,” as Emerson terms man- 
ners, is ever commendable. But when these occupy a 
girl’s mind to the exclusion of warm, living human 
interests, her soul will surely become shriveled. 

It is very desirable to know how to decorate a room 
and arrange a table daintily; but there is need, also, to 
store up a wealth of love and tact and sympathy for 
heart-needs, as we journey through a world of sin and 
suffering. To girls of Bertha’s character it might be 
said: “These ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—__~——_—- 


HOW THEY KEPT THE BABY. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 


The lesson was finished, and the class waited in a 
small room off the vestry to hear the tinkle of the super- 
intendent’s bell dismissing the school. 

“It is very pleasant after the storm,” said the teacher, 
glancing at the sunbeams falling through the window. 

All the boys—there were twelve,—looked as though 
they agreed that it was a beautiful Sunday. 

“The wind blew down one of our great trees last 
night,” said George Aiken, in a whisper. 

“Tt upset lots of chimneys round where I live,” whis- 
pered another. 

“?Twas awful down our way,” said Chips, soberly ; 
and the teacher looked at him. Chips was not his name. 
That was his nickname. He lived down among the 
poor at Fisherman’s Cove. 

“Did it do much harm, Thomas?” the teacher asked. 

“Smashed three boats all to pieces.” Then he added 
after a moment: “It blew the roof most off of old Mrs, 
Todgers’s cottage, too. There’s a little baby there. It 
was crying when I came past.” 

After the school was dismissed, the teacher asked the 
boys to walk down with her to visit Mrs. Todgers. 

Mrs. Todgers was very glad to see them, and the baby 
seemed to be glad also. She stopped crying, and looked 
at them surprised. When the teacher took her up, she 
even laughed. Noneof the boys imagined how dear she 
would become to them before many months had passed ; 
but they all expressed the desire then and there to carry 
her down to the beach and give her a sun-bath. 

“She’ll be taken good care of, Mrs. Todgers,”’ Chips 
promised. 

“Yes, indeed, we won’t let her get hurt,” added 
George Aiken. 

And they did not. They took turns carrying her, 
while the teacher sat on a capsized boat, and watched 
them. Finally Chips came and put the little thing in 
the teacher’s lap. 

She was a pretty baby, with bright blue eyes and blonde 
hair, and just old enough to walk alone. Her mother had 
died when she was only a few weeks old; and her father, 
one of the fishermen, had just been lost at sea. Old 
Mrs. Todgers had taken care of her for him. But she 
was very poor; she did not know how she could keep 
her much longer. 

“She just the nicest little baby I ever saw,” said 
Chips, in his sober way, looking at her admiringly, while 
the teacher held her. “If I were a man, and earned 
more money than I do now running errands, I’d pay 
Mrs. Todgers myself to take care of her.” 

The teacher looked at Chips pleasantly, and one or 
two of the boys laughed; but when they saw the tears 
come into his eyes, and discovered that he was very 
much in earnest, they were silent. Everybody liked 
Chips. He was a sober, honest, good-hearted fellow. 

“Well, Thomas,” said the teacher, thoughtfully, 
“ perhaps, if we all give a little every Sunday, we can 
help Mrs. Todgers support her.” 

“Good! let’s adopt her!” exclaimed little Jim Ed- 
wards enthusiastically, and then exploding in a laugh 
at the idea. 


“ We can make her the class-baby,” suggested another, 
—Harry Jessup. 








“ Of course; that’s a good idea,” said two or three. 

“T can give twenty-five cents every Sunday,” Chips | 
interrupted, letting them know that he was in earnest. 

Neither the teacher nor any of the boys had the least 
bit of a notion what a work they were originating down | 
there on the beach that quiet Sunday afternoon; that it | 
was the beginning of an orphanage—the orphanage now 
under the charge of the Bellemere Central Church, and 
known far and near. The credit of the beginning, how- 
ever, is always given to Chips. His generous feeling 
toward the child prompted the teacher’s suggestion ; and 
it was he who got the boys together the next night to 
consider what they would do. 

It turned out that they all could agree to help. Each 
and all had told about the baby at home, and obtained 
permission to promise a small contribution every Sunday. 
Little Jim Edwards’s father sent word by Jim that Mrs. 
Todgers might move into a cottage of his that was 
vacant; and they all agreed, on the spot, to go in a body 
the next holiday, Saturday, and help her make the 
change. Chips, Jim, and Harry Jessup were chosen to 
go and tell her all about it. 

That particular Saturday has always been remem- 
bered as a very happy one. It was bright and sun- 
shiny; Mrs. Todgers was pleased, the baby was good- 
natured, and all the boys were in a good-humored 
mood. They harnessed Harry Jessup’s little donkey 
into a grocer’s wagon which they borrowed, and carted 
Mrs. Todgers’s furniture, firewood, boxes and barrels, 
and all her hens, safely to the other house. Then they 
helped her, the rest of the day, put everything to rights 
in her new home. In the evening the teacher came, 
and got supper. When they had finished, and were all 
sitting in front of the cheerful driftwood fire on the new 
hearth, they named the baby,—Rose. 


After that day and evening, the boys used to go to 
see Mrs. Todgers and Rose whenever they pleased. 
Some Saturdays, when they were playing ball on the 
common near by, Chips, Harry Jessup, or some of the 
others, would carry little Rose out in Mrs. Todgers’s big 
clothes-basket, and tend her while watching the game. 
It was not long before all the people in the neighbor- 
hood, and everybody who went to the Central Church, 
heard about her. Two or three kind ladies sent her 
some nice little dresses, and she looked very pretty sit- 
ting up in the basket, or toddling around, clinging to 
somebody’s hand. But the boys did not know how 
much they really cared for their little charge until she 
happened to be sick,—so sick for a long two weeks that 
everybody believed she would die. They took turns 
helping Mrs. Todgers tend her at night; and one night 
Chips and little Jim Edwards stayed together. Little 
Rose lay in her crib, before the fire; and now and then 
she would prop herself up, and say, “’Ock me, ’ock me.” 
Then the boys would start, open their eyes, and pretend 
they had not dozed and forgotten her. 

“T’ve been thinking what we’ll do, when she gets 
well again, Jim,” whispered Chips, after being aroused 
from one of these naps. 

“So’ve I,” Jim answered, rubbing his eyes. “ We'll 
take good care she don’t get sick again, if we know what 
we’re about, I reckon.” 





“We'll get her a little carriage to ride out in,” said 
Chips. “It'll be much better than that clothes-basket, 
and we can wheel her all over town, then.” . 

“All right,” Jim agreed, readily. “I'll give my 
share towards it. The other fellows will, too, I guess.” 

The next day the boys held a meeting at Jim’s house. 
All the twelve were present; and, after listening to 
Chips’s proposal, and to an eloquent speech by Jim, all 
quickly admitted that little Rose ought to have a car- 
riage the same as other more fortunate little girls had; 
but the most of them had to admit, also, that money, 
just then, at any rate, was rather scarce. The carriage, 
Chips had found out, would cost eight dollars, which 
would be about sixty-seven cents apiece for them to con- 
tribute. How could they raise the money ? 





“Let’s all hands hire out to work somewhere next 
Saturday,” suggested a boy named Frank Andrews. 

“ Who’ll we get to hire us?” George Aiken asked. 

It was a question not easy to settle. 
proved himself equal to the occasion. He suggested | 
that they all get up at daylight, for five mornings, and | 
dig clams on the flats while the tide was low. If they | 
worked hard, they could dig thirty basketfuls; and, at 
thirty cents a basket, these would be worth nine dollars. 

That was what they did, each and all of them; and, 
as good fortune usually favors those who make a vigor- 
ous effort to capture it, it came to pass that they sold the 
clams in a heap to one of the Bellemere fire companies 
that was going to have a clam-chowder supper. Little 
Rose got her carriage, and a bright colored robe besides. 


Chips, however, 








| The boys wheeled the carriage up to Mrs. Todgers’s door, 


one afternoon, loaded with flowers; and the little girl 
took her first ride after her sickness surrounded by roses 
and her subjects, like a queen. Along the streets where 
the boys carried her, everybody paused to look at her; 
and, in Bellemere Park, an unknown lady stopped her 
carriage, and got out to inquire whose little girl it was 
riding out in such splendor. 

“‘She’s ours,” said Chips, bashfully. 

“Yours?” the lady asked, smiling. 
her brothers?” 

“We've adopted her—all of us fellows,” little Jim 
Edwards answered. “ Took her nearly a year ago, Mrs. 
Todgers keeps her for us, and we pay her.” 

The lady looked as though she was rather puzzled by 
Jim’s explanation. “She’s a little orphan then; she 
has no mother nor father, I suppose?” she asked. 

“Her mother died, and her father got drowned a year 
ago,” Jim replied. “But she’s got all of us to look out 
for her. I guess we’ll be enough.” 

The lady stooped down and asked little Rose to tell 
her name, and then asked for a kiss from the little rose- 
bud lips. The boys all noticed that she was a very 
beautiful lady. 

““Won’t you let me join you in taking care of her?” 
she asked, taking out her purse. 

As soon as she had reached her carriage, Chips looked 
with much surprise at what she had pressed into his 
hand. It was a five-dollar gold piece. 

In a few days, the same lady called at Mrs. Todgers’s 
cottage to see little Rose again: She was visiting in 
Bellemere. She lived in a large city a hundred miles 
off, where she had a nice home, but no little girl. She 
wanted Rose. ‘To tell all that happened after the boys 
found this out would make a long story. At first they 
were surprised, and declared that no one should take 
Rose away from them; that she was theirs, and that they 
could take care of her until she grew up. But every- 
body said that the lady—her name was Mrs. Wellington 
—was avery kind lady; that she would be a good mother 
to Rose;-and that Rose would have a beautiful home, 
where she could have everything she might need. 


The boys met at Mrs. Todgers’s to talk itover. It was 
in the evening, and stormy. They came in one at a 
time, and sat down rather soberly around the hearth. 
Little Rose was sitting on a rug in front of the fire piling 
up her blocks, and laughing with much glee whenever 
the pile toppled and fell. 

“If we were only sure nothing would ever happen to 
hinder us from taking good care of her!” said Chips, 
thoughtfully. ‘“ But something might happen, perhaps.” 

“T don’t see what could happen,” answered little Jim 
Edwards. ‘ Whatever happened, it wouldn’t happen to 
all of us,—would it? ” 

“Tt might happen to me, my good boys,” said Mrs. 
Todgers. “I’m old now, you know, and I can’t live 
always. You would have to get Rose another home then.” 

They sat silent, and listened to the wind in the chim- 
ney. It was a long time before they decided. When it 
was over, they hurried away quietly in the darkness, 

Everybody in Bellemere heard about it the next day ; 
for there was an item in the evening paper telling all 
about the boys and Rose and the lady. Little Rose, the 
paper stated, would be given to Mrs. Wellington the 
following evening in Bellemere Central Church. 

When the time came the church was crowded. There 
was not room for another one, and several stood outside 
of the doors. The boys were seated near the desk, and 
Chips held little Rose on his knee. She was dressed in 
her prettiest dress, her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes 
were bright with curiosity. Shortly the pastor came 
forward, and talked about her and the boys, and what 
was about to happen. Then he offered a short prayer. 
Afterwards it was very still for a moment or two; Chips 
could almost hear his heart beat. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Wellington soon walked slowly up 
the aisle, and stood facing the boys, where everybody 
could see them. Then the crowd saw Chips stand up, 
nestle little Rose closely in his arms, and, finally, give 
her to Mrs. Wellington. The next moment he turned, 
and hurried into the pastor’s room. 

Mrs. Wellington wrapped a beautiful cloak around 
Rose, and then, with her husband, carried her out to the 
carriage that awaited them. 

At the last moment, little Jim Edwards fled down the 
aisle after them and watched the carriage, as well as his 


blinding tears would allow him, disappear in the 
darkness, 


“Are you all 


It was all many, many long years ago. But Rose has 
come back to the old Central Church of Bellemere many 
times since that night. And once every year she comes 
to the Orphanage, where Chips always meets her. 
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man monks, whom Stephen transported thither, to erect 
a vast monastic pile, which in time became the largest in 
the kingdom. The abbots reigned like feudal lords, 
and soon lost sight of St. Bernard’s strict rules for the 
regulation of the order. Twelve hundred armed men 
were kept as retainers in the Abbey, and at times the 
monks and the abbots themselves led scandalous lives. 
At the suppression of monastic houses, everything 
belonging to the Abbey was confiscated, and the build- 
ings left to ruin. 

The first thing that met our eyes, on entering the 
abbots’ house, now beautifully restored, and used as an 
inn, was an oil painting of Washington over the door 
of the handsome room in which we dined. It was the 
only portrait of him we saw in England. The Abbey is 
of Norman architecture, and was built of red sandstone, 
which, draped as it is from top to bottom with ivy, and 
surrounded by park-like grounds, kept in the most 
exquisite manner, gives it a very rich appearance. 
The walls that still stand are very lofty, and several 
hundred feet in length. A long row of pointed windows 
in the clerestory still shows as faultless an outline as if 
the mason’s chisel had left them but yesterday. Win- 
dows thirty feet high still light the transept, as perfect 
in form.as when they were filled with stained glass seven 
hundred years ago. Multitudes of clustered pillars still 
stand in their original perfection. All the ruins, with 
the exception of a chapel or two, are roofless, and the 
long nave is carpeted with as rich a verdure as England 
can show. We gathered handfuls of buttercups and 
daisies where altar and holy-water founts used to stand. 
Indeed, we dipped our hands into some of the receptacles 
for holy water built into the walls. Fine lancet win- 
dows opened from the transepts, where ancient tombs 
are still thickly scattered. Our guide pointed out the 
marble effigy of a crusader, black with age; that he 
belonged to the second crusade was indicated by his 
crossed legs. I scraped a few flakes of lichen from his 
helmeted head in memory of my visit. — 

I will not attempt to carry my reader all over this 
magnificent ruin. The porter’s lodge, the chancel, the 
choir, the transepts, the nave, the lantern tower, the 
chapter-house, the refectory, are all more or less perfect. 

We sat down on the capitals of some of the ruined 
pillars, which serve as seats in the beautiful cloister 
grounds, and gave ourselves up to delicious visions of the 
olden days. We could fancy that we heard chanting in 
the chapter-house, and it did not require much imagina- 
tion, as we sat with half-closed eyes, to believe that we 
caught sight, now and then, of the floating robe of a 
Cistercian monk. One of our party suggested that the 
multitude of rooks cawing above the ruins were the old 
monks come back again, only their white habits were 
changed to black in token of their sorrow over the 
changed order of things. The tinkle of the distant 
sheep-bells, that came borne to us on the soft wind, our 
day-dream easily converted into the chime of the 
Angelus, Even the bustle of a distant train seemed not 
greatly unlike the noise the twelve hundred armed men 
might sometimes have made in the court-yard. But the 
gay chatter of half a dozen bright young girls, who had 
joined our party, put to flight all too soon these visions 
of the past. We certainly could not mistake them for 
saintly lady abbesses, or white-swathed, meek-faced 
nuns. ' 

Furness Abbey is now the private property of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and its grounds and surroundings 
are as perfectly kept as Chatsworth itself. Infinite pains 
are taken to prevent the falling of walls, and every 
effort made to arrest the gnawing tooth of time, so that 
the ruins of Furness Abbey are likely to stand in their 
present beautiful decay—so beautiful that they scarcely 
seem sad—for scores of years to come, 

Keswick, England, 
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HOW THE BIBLE IS STUDIED IN 
MR. MOODY’S SCHOOLS. 


BY LUCY J. RIDER. 





lessons covering the whole Bible; and will, in addition, 
be given one year of lessons on Bible doctrines. For 
Mr. Moody insists that no one shall be in the school, 
even for a single term, without receiving as much as can 
be given in that time of the great fundamental principles 
of Christianity. Mr. Moody also insists, as no other 
man but him would dare to do, that this strong meat of 
doctrine—but served up in biblical form, instead of the 
logical formulas—shall be given first to all the new 
comers; because some of them may not finish the course, 
and they must not go away without knowing for them- 
selves, at least intellectually, the answer to the question, 
“ What must I do to be saved?” or without being able 
to give others the answer tothe question. In this course, 
the students discuss with their teachers such subjects as 
repentance, justification, regeneration, assurance, sanc- 
tification, and the work of the Holy Spirit. These are 
taught topically, as indeed are all the Bible lessons. Let 
me give the main topics, nearly as used this year, in one 
or two of these lessons. First on justification : 
“T. What is justification? Give the root-meaning of 
the word. 
“TI. Who justifies? On what external grounds? 
What internal conditions? 
“TIT. How does justification differ from regeneration? 
“TV. What isa man not justified by? Have works 
any relation to justification? 
“V. What is the evidence that a man is justified? 
“VI. What are the consequences of man’s justification: 

“1. In his relation to God? 

“2. In his relation to men?” 
And here is a briefer outline on assurance : 
“TI. Of what may the Christian be assured ? 
“TI. Give Bible examples [Job, David, Isaiah, Paul, 
John}. 
“TIT. Study 1 John on assurance. 
does the word ‘ know’ occur in it? 
“TV. Is it a mark of humility not to have assurance? 
“V. What are the hindrances to assurance?” 
But, beside this foundation course, other Bible lessons 
are given in the schools. This year Mr. Moody, in the 
intervals of his evangelistic work, has spent some weeks 
in Northfield ; and, beside conducting the Sunday even- 
ing services at the Seminary, has given frequent Bible 
lessons at both schools,—lately on the Gospel of John. 
Moreover, a lady who for some years has been wholly 
engaged in Bible normal work and study, is employed 
by Mr. Moody as a special Bible teacher. Twice a week 
the students of the ladies’ school come together for a 
course of normal lessons, in which are taken up such 
subjects as Bible chronology and history, with diagrams, 
map-drawing of sacred lands, outlines of Christian evi- 
dences, simple studies on typology and prophecy, and 
special studies on books and characters. I give a single 
diagram in this course from a student’s note-book: 
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Last of all, and probably most important of all, come 
the training classes, as they are called, under the care, 
also, of the special teacher. Attendance on them is 
purely voluntary, and the work required is not light; 
but they include about one-third of the pupils in both 
schools. They meet twice a week; and, as far as pos- 
sible, the students actually prepare the work, which is 
designed to fit them for active religious life. The fol- 
lowing will give an idea of the subjects treated: How to 
study the Bible; Use of helps; How to prepare the 
Sunday-school lesson [with original, copious, and some- 
times very striking, analyses]; Bible readings; Prayer- 
meeting talks; Blackboard lessons [just now the 





Mr, Moody carries out his strong convictions of the 
importance of Bible study in the very unusual oppor- 
tunities for such study that are afforded in the two schools 
at Northfield, of which he is at once the founder and 
the inspiration. 

In common with Oberlin and Mt. Holyoke and 
Wellesley, “ Bible Study ” appears in every term’s work 
in their published Courses of Study. This Bible study 
is arranged in weekly lessons under the tuition of the 
regular teachers of the schools. If a young lady is so 
fortunate as to do her preparatory studying at North- 
field, and then take the full four years’ course there, she 


subject assigned is “A Ladder,” the lesson to be for 
children, and illustrated]; Object lessons {[under this 
head the subjects “Salt,” ‘“‘ Bread,” .“ Water,” “The 
Hand,” “Bottles,” “A Plant,” will be given]; The 
use of questions; Personal work; How to deal with 
inquirers; How to conduct children’s meetings; The 
primary class. 

This thorough practical training of young people in 
the study of the Bible itself, and in normal methods of 
teaching the Bible, cannot fail to produce marked results. 
We look forward with interest to the future work of the 
schools and of their graduates. 

I give below a few specimens of the work of the train- 





will pass through—and be examined upon a series of 


imperfect both in logical sequerce and in form. But 
they are very suggestive. 
The first is an analysis of Acts 23 : 1-11: 





I. PAUL’S PLAINNESS. 
II. PAUL’S POLICY. 
III, PAUL’S PROMISES. 








The next is an analysis on Acts 26 : 19-32: 

“SUBJECT: CHARACTERISTIC OF THREE LIVES. 
“T, Paul.—(a.) Obeying. (5.) Witnessing. (c.) Teach- 
ing. (d.) Preaching. 
“TI, Festus.—(a.) Accusing. 
“TI. Agrippa.—(a.) Almost accepting.” 
Another scholar gave as two sub-heads: 1. What 
Agrippa knew (v. 26). 2. What Agrippa “almost” 
knew (v. 28). 
I conclude with the specimen of an outline for a Bible 
reading. The subject assigned was simply to arrange 
texts containing allusions to “ great things.” 

“GREAT IS THE LORD (Psa. 48: 1). 

“T, He is a great King, having (1.) great glory (Psa. 
138: 5). (2.) Great power (Nah. 1: 8). 
“II. He is great in his works (Rev. 15:3). (1.) Crea- 
tion (Gen. 1:16). (2.) Redemption (Heb. 2: 2). 
“TIT. In his attributes. (1.) Great mercy (Psa. 86: 13). 
(2). Great love (Eph. 2: 4). (3.) Great kindness (Jonah 
4:2). (4.) Great anger against sin (Jer. 36 : 7). 
“IV. In his gifts. (1.) Great salvation (Heb. 2: 2). 
(2.) Great promises (2 Pet. 1: 4). (3.) Great peace (Psa. 
119: 165). (4.) Great reward (Psa. 19: 11).” 





A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


Bertha Dean was acknowledged authority, in the 
town where she lived, on all points of taste. She knew 
precisely what was the correct thing in dress, in man- 
ners, in speech, in household appointments. When she 
found herself becoming an oracle in such matters, she 
cultivated her naturally fine taste with still greater 
assiduity, and threw as much ardor into the work of 
matching a ribbon, or adjusting a bit of drapery, as 
other girls gave to graver pursuits. With secret satis- 
faction she noted that no enterprise in the church, 
involving the exercise of artistic faculties, was ever 
undertaken without consulting her, though quite obliv- 
ious to the fact that her assistance was never solicited for 
anything else. In plans for practical benevolence, like 
visiting the sick, helping the unfortunate, teaching the 
sinful and ignorant, she would have been about as use- 
ful as the lay-figures in a milliner’s window. 

By degrees Bertha’s wisdom in mere worldly things 
grew a bit oppressive to her friends. The girls dreaded 
to converse with her, lest they be tripped up on a gram- 
matical blunder. Any fault in dress became the target 
for her critical eye. Any lack of harmony {in color or 
arrangement in a room was certain to be noticed, and 
in a manner, too, which made its occupants feel uncom- 
fortable. A gaucherie, in her eyes, was almost a sin. 
Said an acquaintance, at one time: 

“T met Bertha Dean on the street to-day, and she 
looked at my shabby gloves in a way that made me feel 
as if I’d been caught stealing!” 


had been summoned to the death-bed of a brother in a 
neighboring state. Somehow it seemed incongruous. 
So utterly impossible was it to conceive of her in any 
surroundings except the most orderly, in a place where 
emotion would be sure to overleap her ideas of propriety, 
that a neighbor voiced the general sentiment by asking, 
in perplexed tones: 

“ What in the world can she do there? ” 

Quickly came the sarcastic response : 

“She can tell to an inch what ought to be the length 
of the widow’s veil, and will be very useful in deciding 
whether the children’s mourning hosiery should be with 
clocks or without.” 

Poor Bertha! This was, indeed, about all that she 
could do in the stricken household. Other hands than 
hers wiped tears from the eyes of the fatherless children, 
and others taught them of the resurrection. Other voices 
spoke words of sympathy to the mother, and prayed for 
divine comforting. In short, all the rea/ ministry, in this 
hour of need, came from some one else, The girl was 
honestly puzzled to see how little weight the family gave 
to things which she deemed of supreme importance. She 
tried to be helpful, and was sincerely distressed because 
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One day news spread through the town that Bertha - 
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time, were ill-fitting, and because she seemed utterly 
indifferent to certain rules of decorum for funeral occa- 
sions, which Bertha had studied with care. 

While facing the realities of death and sorrow, a faint 
impulse towards better things stirred her heart. For a 
time life did seem to be more than meat, and the body 
than raiment; but she soon relapsed into her old absorp- 
tion in trifle. Her mistake was not in cultivating a 
taste for correct speech, becoming dress, and pretty 
household adornings. It is beautiful to see, in any home, 
traces of a daughter’s skillful handiwork; and a high 
standard for “minor morals,” as Emerson terms man- 
ners, is ever commendable. But when these occupy a 
girl’s mind to the exclusion of warm, living human 
interests, her soul will surely become shriveled. 

It is very desirable to know how to decorate a room 
and arrange a table daintily; but there is need, also, to 
store up a wealth of love and tact and sympathy for 
heart-needs, as we journey through a world of sin and 
suffering. To girls of Bertha’s character it might be 
said: “These ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


HOW THEY KEPT THE BABY. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 





The lesson was finished, and the class waited in a 
small room off the vestry to hear the tinkle of the super- 
intendent’s bell dismissing the school. 

“Tt is very pleasant after the storm,” said the teacher, 
glancing at the sunbeams falling through the window. 

All the boys—there were twelve,—looked as though 
they agreed that it was a beautiful Sunday. 

“The wind blew down one of our great trees last 
night,” said George Aiken, in a whisper. 

“Tt upset lots of chimneys round where I live,” whis- 
pered another. 

“?Twas awful down our way,” said Chips, soberly ; 
and the teacher looked at him. Chips was not his name. 
That was his nickname. He lived down among the 
poor at Fisherman’s Cove. 

“Did it do much harm, Thomas?” the teacher asked. 

“Smashed three boats all to pieces.” Then he added 
after a moment: “It blew the roof most off of old Mrs, 
Todgers’s cottage, too. There’s a little baby there. It 
was crying when I came past.” 

After the school was dismissed, the teacher asked the 
boys to walk down with her to visit Mrs. Todgers. 

Mrs. Todgers was very glad to see them, and the baby 
seemed to be glad also. She stopped crying, and looked 
at them surprised. When the teacher took her up, she 
even laughed. Noneof the boys imagined how dear she 
would become to them before many months had passed ; 
but they all expressed the desire then and there to carry 
her down to the beach and give her a sun-bath. 

“She’ll be taken good care of, Mrs. Todgers,” Chips 
promised. 


“Yes, indeed, we won’t let her get hurt,” added 
George Aiken. 

And they did not. They took turns carrying her, 
while the teacher sat on a capsized boat, and watched 
them. Finally Chips came and put the little thing in 
the teacher’s lap. 

She was a pretty baby, with bright blue eyes and blonde 
hair, and just old enough to walkalone. Her mother had 
died when she was only a few weeks old; and her father, 
one of the fishermen, had just been lost at sea. Old 
Mrs. Todgers had taken care of her for him. But she 
was very poor; she did not know how she could keep 
her much longer. 

“She just the nicest little baby I ever saw,” said 
Chips, in his sober way, looking at her admiringly, while 
the teacher held her. “If I were a man, and earned 
more money than I do now running errands, I’d pay 
Mrs. Todgers myself to take care of her.” 

The teacher looked at Chips pleasantly, and one or 
two of the boys laughed; but when they saw the tears 
come into his eyes, and discovered that he was very 
much in earnest, they were silent. Everybody liked 
Chips. He was a sober, honest, good-hearted fellow. 

“ Well, Thomas,” said the teacher, thoughtfully, 
“ perhaps, if we all give a little every Sunday, we can 
help Mrs. Todgers support her.” ; 

“Good! let’s adopt her!” exclaimed little Jim Ed- 
wards enthusiastically, and then exploding in a laugh 
at the idea. 7 


“ Wecan make her the class-baby,” suggested another, 
—Harry Jessup. 





“ Of course; that’s a good idea,” said two or three. 

“T can give twenty-five cents every Sunday,” Chips 
interrupted, letting them know that he was in earnest. 

Neither the teacher nor any of the boys had the least 
bit of a notion what a work they were originating down 
there on the beach that quiet Sunday afternoon ; that it 
was the beginning of an orphanage—the orphanage now 
under the charge of the Bellemere Central Church, and 
known far and near. The credit of the beginning, how- 
ever, is always given to Chips. His generous feeling 
toward the child prompted the teacher’s suggestion ; and 


it was he who got the boys together the next night to | 


consider what they would do. 


It turned out that they all could agree to help. Each | 


and all had told about the baby at home, and obtained 
permission to promise a small contribution every Sunday. 
Little Jim Edwards’s father sent word by Jim that Mrs. 
Todgers might move into a cottage of his that was 
vacant; and they all agreed, on the spot, to go in a body 
the next holiday, Saturday, and help her make the 
change. Chips, Jim, and Harry Jessup were chosen to 
go and tell her all about it. 

That particular Saturday has always been remem- 
bered as a very happy one. It was bright and sun- 
shiny; Mrs. Todgers was pleased, the baby was good- 
natured, and all the boys were in a good-humored 
mood. They harnessed Harry Jessup’s little donkey 
into a grocer’s wagon which they borrowed, and carted 
Mrs. Todgers’s furniture, firewood, boxes and barrels, 
and all her hens, safely to the other house. Then they 
helped her, the rest of the day, put everything to rights 
in her new home. In the evening the teacher came, 
and got supper. When they had finished, and were all 
sitting in front of the cheerful driftwood fire on the new 
hearth, they named the baby,—Rose. 


After that day and evening, the boys used to go to 
see Mrs. Todgers and Rose whenever they pleased. 
Some Saturdays, when they were playing ball on the 
common near by, Chips, Harry Jessup, or some of the 
others, would carry little Rose out in Mrs. Todgers’s big 
clothes-basket, and tend her while watching the game. 
It was not long before all the people in the neighbor- 
hood, and everybody who went to the Central Church, 
heard about her. Two or three kind ladies sent her 
some nice little dresses, and she looked very pretty sit- 
ting up in the basket, or toddling around, clinging to 
somebody’s hand. But the boys did not know how 
much they really cared for their little charge until she 
happened to be sick,—so sick for a long two weeks that 
everybody believed she would die. They took turns 
helping Mrs. Todgers tend her at night; and one night 
Chips and little Jim Edwards stayed together. Little 
Rose lay in her crib, before the fire; and now and then 
she would prop herself up, and say, “’Ock me, ’ock me.” 
Then the boys would start, open their eyes, and pretend 
they had not dozed and forgotten her. 

“T’ve been thinking what we’ll do, when she gets 
well again, Jim,” whispered Chips, after being aroused 
from one of these naps. 

“So’ve I,” Jim answered, rubbing his eyes. ‘“ We'll 
take good care she don’t get sick again, if we know what 
we're about, I reckon.” 

“We'll get her a little carriage to ride out in,” said 
Chips. “It'll be much better than that clothes-basket, 
and we can wheel her all over town, then.” . 

“All right,” Jim agreed, readily. “I'll give my 
share towards it. The other fellows will, too, I guess.” 

The next day the boys held a meeting at Jim’s house. 
All the twelve were present; and, after listening to 
Chips’s proposal, and to an eloquent speech by Jim, all 
quickly admitted that little Rose ought to have a car- 
riage the same as other more fortunate little girls had ; 
but the most of them had to admit, also, that money, 
just then, at any rate, was rather scarce. The carriage, 
Chips had found out, would cost eight dollars, which 
would be about sixty-seven cents apiece for them to con- 
tribute. How could they raise the money? 

“Let’s all hands hire out to work somewhere next 
Saturday,” suggested a boy named Frank Andrews. 

“Who'll we get to hire us?” George Aiken asked. 

It was a question not easy to settle. 
proved himself equal to the occasion. 
that they all get up at daylight, for five mornings, and 
dig clams on the flats while the tide was low. If they 
worked hard, they could dig thirty basketfuls; and, at 
thirty cents a basket, these would be worth nine dollars. 

That was what they did, each and all of them; and, 
as good fortune usually favors those who make a vigor- 
ous effort to capture it, it came to pass that they sold the 
clams in a heap to one of the Bellemere fire companies 
that was going to have a clam-chowder supper. Little 
Rose got her carriage, and a bright colored robe besides. 


Chips, however, 


He suggested 








| The boys wheeled the carriage up to Mrs. Todgers’s door, 
| one afternoon, loaded with flowers; and the little girl 
took her first ride after her sickness surrounded by roses 
|and her subjects, like aqueen. Along the streets where 
| the boys carried her, everybody paused to look at her; 
| and, in Bellemere Park, an unknown lady stopped her 
carriage, and got out to inquire whose little girl it was 
riding out in such splendor. 
“She’s ours,” said Chips, bashfully. 
| “Yours?” the lady asked, smiling. 
her brothers?” 
| “We've adopted her—all of us fellows,” little Jim 
| Edwards answered. “ Took her nearly a year ago, Mrs. 


“Are you all 


| Todgers keeps her for us, and we pay her.” 

The lady looked as though she was rather puzzled by 
Jim’s explanation. “She’s a little orphan then; she 
has no mother nor father, I suppose?” she asked. 

“Her mother died, and her father got drowned a year 
| ago,” Jim replied. ‘“ But she’s got all of us to look out 
forher. I guess we’ll be enough.” 

The lady stooped down and asked little Rose to tell 
her name, and then asked for a kiss from the little rose- 
bud lips. The boys all noticed that she was a very 
beautiful lady. 

““Won’t you let me join you in taking care of her?” 
she asked, taking out her purse. 

As soon as she had reached her carriage, Chips looked 
with much surprise at what she had pressed into his 
hand. It was a five-dollar gold piece. 

In a few days, the same lady called at Mrs. Todgers’s 
cottage to see little Rose again: She was visiting in 
Bellemere. She lived in a large city a hundred miles 
off, where she had a nice home, but no little girl. She 
wanted Rose. To tell all that happened after the boys 
found this out would make a long story. At first they 
were surprised, and declared that no one should take 
Rose away from them; that she was theirs, and that they 
could take care of her until she grew up. But every- 
body said that the lady—her name was Mrs. Wellington 
—was avery kind lady; that she would be a good mother 
to Rose ;-and that Rose would have a beautiful home, 
where she could have everything she might need. 


The boys met at Mrs. Todgers’s to talk itover. It was 
in the evening, and stormy. They came in one at a 
time, and sat down rather soberly around the hearth. 
Little Rose was sitting on a rug in front of the fire piling 
up her blocks, and laughing with much glee whenever 
the pile toppled and fell. 

“If we were only sure nothing would ever happen to 
hinder us from taking good care of her!” said Chips, 
thoughtfully. ‘ But something might happen, perhaps.” 

“T don’t see what could happen,” answered little Jim 
Edwards. ‘ Whatever happened, it wouldn’t happen to 
all of us,—would it? ” 

“Tt might happen to me, my good boys,” said Mrs. 
Todgers. “I’m old now, you know, and I can’t live 
always. You would have to get Rose another home then.” 

They sat silent, and listened to the wind in the chim- 
ney. It was a long time before they decided. When it 
was over, they hurried away quietly in the darkness. 

Everybody in Bellemere heard about it the next day ; 
for there was an item in the evening paper telling all 
about the boys and Rose and the lady. Little Rose, the 
paper stated, would be given to Mrs. Wellington the 
following evening in Bellemere Central Church. 

When the time came the church was crowded. There 
was not room for another one, and several stood outside 
of the doors. The boys were seated near the desk, and 
Chips held little Rose on his knee. She was dressed in 
her prettiest dress, her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes 
were bright with curiosity. Shortly the pastor came 
forward, and talked about her and the boys, and what 
was about to happen. Then he offered a short prayer. 
Afterwards it was very still for a moment or two; Chips 
could almost hear his heart beat. 

But Mr. and Mrs, Wellington soon walked slowly up 
the aisle, and stood facing the boys, where everybody 
| could see them. Then the crowd saw Chips stand up, 
| nestle little Rose closely in his arms, and, finally, give 
| her to Mrs. Wellington. The next moment he turned, 
| and hurried into the pastor’s room. 

Mrs. Wellington wrapped a beautiful cloak around 
| Rose, and then, with her husband, carried her out to the 
carriage that awaited them. 
At the last moment, little Jim Edwards fled down the 
aisle after them and watched the carriage, as well as his 
| blinding tears would allow him, disappear in the 
| darkness. 

















It was all many, many long years ago. But Rose has 

come back to the old Central Church of Bellemere many 

| times since that night. And once every year she comes 
| to the Orphanage, where Chips always meets her. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1885. | 


1. April 5. Paul's Voyage 


2. April 12.—Paul’s Shipwreck 

3. April 19.—Paul Going to Rome 

4. April %.—Paul at Rome 

5. May 3.—Obedience 

6. May 10,—Christ our Example 

7. May 17.—Christian Contentment 

& May 24 rhe Faithful Saying 

9. May 31.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy 

WwW, June 7.—God's Message by His Son 

1. June 14.—The Priesthood of Christ.. 


12, June 21, 
14. June 2A. 


Christian Progress. 
Review 


LESSON I., 


TITLE: 


SUNDAY, 
PAUL'S VOYAGE. 


Acts 27:1, 2, 14-26 
Acts 27: 27-44 
Acts28: 1-15 

Acts 28: 16-31 

we Eph, 6: 1-13 
-Phil. 2: 5-16 

..Phil. 4: 4-13 

1 Tim. 1: 1-20; 2: 14 
2 Tim. 3: 14-17; 4: 1-8 
Heb, 1: 1-8; 2: 1-4 
sonecccosecees Heb, 9: 1-12 
2 Pet. 1: 1-11 


APRIL 5, 1885. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 27: 
COMMON VERSION, 


1. And when it was determined 


that we should sail into It’a-ly, | 
they delivered Paul and certain | 
other prisoners unto one named | 


J0li-Gs, a centurion of Au-gus’- | 


tis’ band. 


2. And entering into a ship of | 
launched, | 


Ad-ra-mft’ti-am, we 


meaning to sail by the coasts of | 


A’si-a; one Ar-is-tar’chus, a Mic- 
e-d06’ni-an of Thés-sa-lo-ni'ca, be- 
ing with us, 


14. But not long after there 
nrose against it a tempestuous | 
wind, called Eti-réc’ly-don. 

15. And when the ship was 


into the wind, we let her drive. 
16. And running under a cer- 
tain island which is called Clau’- 


| 


caught, and could not bear up| 


da, we had much work to come | 


by the boat: 

17. Which when they had ta- 
ken up, they used helps, under- 
girding the ship; and, fearing 
lest they should fall into the 
quicksands, strake sail, 
were driven. 

18, And we being exceedingly 
tossed with a tempest, the next 
day they lightened the ship ; 

19, And the third day we cast 
out with our own hands the tack- 
ling of the ship. 


and so} 


| 


| 
| 
F 





20, And when neither sun nor | 


stars in many days appesred aud 
no small 
hope that w: 
was then taken away. 


tempess lay on us, all | 


should be saved | 


21, But after long abstinence, | 


Paul stood forth in the midst of 
them, end said, Sirs, ye should 
have hearkened unto me, and 
not have loosed from Créte, and 
to have gained this harm and loss. 

22. And now I exhort you to be 
of good cheer: for there shall be 
no loss of any man’s life among 
you, but of the ship. 

23. For there stood by me this 
night the angel of God, whose I 
am, and whom I serve, 

24. Saying, Fear not, Paul; thou 
must be brought before Cé’sar: 
and, lo, God hath given thee all 
them that sail with thee. 

25. Wherefore, sirs, be of good 
cheer: for I believe God, that it 
shall be even as it was told me. 

26. Howbeit we must be cast 
upon a certain island, 
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21 
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2, 14-26.) 

REVISED VERSION. 

And when it was determined 
that we should sail for Italy, 
they delivered Paul and cer- 
tain other prisoners to a cen- 
turion named Julius, of the 
Augustan Iband, And em- 
barking in a ship of Adramyt- 
tium, which was about to sail 
unto the places on the coast of 
Asia, we put to sea, Aristar 
chus, a Macedonian of Thessa- 
lonica, being with us. .. . 

But after no long time there 
beat down from it a tempestu- 
ous wind, which is called Eura- 

and when the ship was 
caught, and could not face the 
wind, we gave way to i, and 
were driven. And running 
under the lee of a small island 
called * Cauda, we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure the 
boat: and when they had 
hoisted it up, they used helps, 
under-girding the ship; and, 
fearing lest they should be 
cast upon the Syrtis, they 
lowered the gear, and so 
were driven. And as we 
laboured exceedingly with 
the storm, the next day they 
began to throw the freight over- 
board ; and the third day they 
cast out with their own hands 
the §teckling of the ship. And 
when neither sun nor stars 
shone upon us for many days, 
and no small tempest lay on 
us, all hope that we should be 
saved was now taken away. 
And when they had been long 
without food, then Paul stood 
forth in the midst of them, 
and said, Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not 
have set sail from Crete, and 
have gotten this injury and 


22 loss. And now I exhort you 


to be of good cheer: for there 
shall be no loss of life among 
you, but only of the ship. For 
there stood by me this night 
an angel of the God whose I 
am, whom also I serve, saying, 
Fear not, Paul; thou must 
stand before Cesar: and lo, 
God hath granted thee all 
them that sail with thee. 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good 
cheer: for I believe God, that 
it shall be even so as it hath 
been spoken unto me. How- 
beit we must be cast upon e@ 
certain island. 


10r, cohort 2 Many ancient authorities read Clauda, *%Or, furniture 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Joys of Salvation. 


Lesson TOPIC: Safe in the Storm. 


1. Setting Out, vs. 1, 2. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


2. Stormy Without, vs. 14-20, 


3. Calm Within, vs. 21-26. 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
told me.—Acts 27 : 25, 


Dar_ty Home READINGS: 


14-26. Safe in the storm. 
Tossed by the storm. 
Secure in the storm. 

Peril in the storm. 

God in the storm. 

Deliverance in the storm. 
Our refuge from the storm, 


M.—Acts 27: 1, 2, 
T, —Matt. 14: 22-36. 
W.—Mark 4: 35-41. 
T.—Jonah 1; 1-17. 

F. —Psa, 107: 21-31. 
$.—Isa. 54: 1-17. 
$.—Psa. 46; 1-11, 


I believe God, that it shull be even as it was 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SETTING OUT. 
1. Paul's Keeper. 

They delivered Paul and certain... to a centurion (1). 
There came unto him a centurion, beseeching him (Matt. 8: 5). 
Cornelius a centurion, a righteous man (Acts 10: 22). 

He took soldiers and centurions, and ran down (Acts 21 : 32). 
And Paul called unto him one of the centurions (Acts 23 : 17). 
Gave order to the centurion that he should be kept in charge (Acts 

4; 23). 

li, Paul’s Companions: 

Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, being with us (2). 
Seized Gaius and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia (Acts 19; 29), 

Of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus (Acts 20: 4). 
Aristarchus my fe llow- -prisoner saluteth you (Col. 4: 10). 
a hus, Demas, L uke, my fellow-workers (P hilemon 24). 

1. The promises of God never fail. Having been told that he shall 
bear witness at Rome, Paul is in good time —in God’s time—trans- 
ported thither. P F 

2. The faithful spirit shown by Aristarchus is rewarded by a special 
designation of him by name, 


Il, STORMY WITHOUT. 
|. Driven by the Storm: 


A tempestuous wind... we gave way to it, and were driven 
(14, 15). 


Thou carriest them away as with a flood (Psa. 90 : 5). 
He commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind (Psa. 107 : 25). 
East wind hath broken thee in the midst of the seas ( Eze kh. 27: 26). 
All thy billows and thy waves passed over me (Jonah 2: 3). 
Distressed in rowing, for the wind was contrary (Mark 6: 48). 

|. Yielding to the Storm: 

The third day they cast out... the tackling of the ship (19). 

And cast forth the wares that were in the ship (Jonah 1: 5). 
Yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life (Job 2: 4). 
What should a man give in exchange for his life? (Mark 8 ; 37.) 
Whosoever would save his life shall lose it (Luke 9; 24), 


ill. Despairing in the Storm: 
All hope that we should be saved was now taken away (20). 


They say, Our bones are dried and our hope is lost (Ezek. 37 : 11). 
Waves beat... insomuch that the boat was now filling (Mark 4: 40). 
Having no hope, and without God in the world (Eph. 2: 12). 

Sorrow not, even as the rest, which have no hope (1 Thess. 4 : 13), 

1, The storm frequently comes when it is least expected. This voy- 
age of Paul's began with a soft breeze and ended with a tempest. 

2. The storm usually finds the world’s people unready, and God's 

” ople prepared. The sailors are surprised by the tempest; Paul 
nows and has spoken of this very tempest before. 

3. The storm tests the comparative value of our possessions. Shall 

we cling to our gold and our other treasures and be lost, or throw 
them overboard and be saved ? 

. The storm may wreck us unless we are ready “with our own 
hands ” to throw overboard the unnecessary burdens. Even God 
erxnnot save the soul that will not voluntarily part with its sins, 
We must cast away, or be cast away. 

. The storm may drive us before it for a time. God does not prom- 
ise us uninterrupted smooth sailing. He does not promise a voy- 
age continually in the direction we should choose. All he does 
— is that, if we do our best, we shall reach the right haven 
at last. 

. The storm causes discomfort to the believing Paul as well as to 
the unbelieving among the ship's crew. Spiritual safety does not 
secure us from present bodily pain—but it makes us despise it 
for its practical harmlessness. 

7. The storm may blot out the light of material sun and stars—but 

there is one star which is never dimmed—“ Looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith.” 


Ill, CALM WITHIN, 


ae 


o 


oa 


1. Words of Reproof: 
Ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have set sail (21). 


Paul admonished ... the voyage will be with injury (Acts 27 : 10). 
But the centurion gave more heed... than to... Paul (Acts 27; 11). 


il. Words of Cheer: 
1. Be not disheartened. 
And now I exhort you to be of good cheer (22). 
When men are cast down... say, There is lifting up (Job 22: 29). 
Be of good cheer ; it is 1; be not afraid (Matt. 14: 27). 
In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer (John 16: 33). 
We are pressed on every side, yet not straitened (2 Cor. 4: 3). 
2. Ye Shall Be Saved, 
For there shall be no loss of life among you (22 
Behold, he is in thine hand; but save his life (Job 2: 6). 
So it came to pass, that they all escaped safe to the land (Acts 27: 44). 


ill. Words of Reassurance: 
1. The Angel’s Presence. 
Stood by me this night an angel of the God whose A am (23). 
The God of your father spake unto me yesternight (Gen. 31 : 29). 
In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream (1 Kings 3:5). 
The night following the Lord stood by him (Acts 23 : 11) 
2. The Angel's Message : 
Fear not, Paul; thou must stand before Caesar. 
granted thee all them (24). 


Fear thou not; for 1am with thee ...Iam thy God (Taa. 41: 10). 
Be of good cheer... bear witness also at Rome (Act& 23: 11). 
Where we found brethren... and so we came to Rome (Acts 


IV. Words of Trust: 
I believe God, that it shall be even so (25). 


God is not a man, that he should lie (Num. 23: 19). 

He wavered not through unbelief, but waxed —e =. 4: 20). 
We have...a hope both sure and sted fast (Heb. 6: 

For I know him whom I have believed (2 Tim. 1:1: a 


1, If the world would listen to the words of God's children warning 
of the nearness of danger, many an “ injury and loss’ even worse 

than this would be avoided. 

. If there is any loss, it will only be a financial and temporal and 
comparatively insigniticant one to those who commit themselves 
fully to God's keeping. 

3. If we as Christians lose anything in the storms of this world, it 
can at worst be nothing more than the loss of the ship in which 
we sail, the body in which we dwell,—our souls will be saved 
into God’s 8 presence, 

4. If we are everso much adrift, God can still find us. Says Matthew 

Henry: * Paul knows not w here he is himself; yet God's angel 

knows where to find him out.” 

If God has promised that we shall in the body stand before 

Ceesar, we need not fear the blows of the tempest. We are immor- 

ta! until that promise of God is fulfilled, 

. If there is a praying Paul on board, the fact may be worth more 

to the ship’s crew than all their labor at the pumps. Jonah, run- 

ning away from duty, endangers the ship and its crew; Paul, 
pursuing the course of duty, is a saving companion to the ship's 
crew, 

If we believe God, we shall have little to dread even in such 

storms as this which shipwrecked Paul. We shall believe that 

God will bring us through just as he has promised. 


“Is not God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?” 


. God hath 


28: 14). 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 
TRUSTING GOD, 
t. Why We Should Trust Him: 

Because he hath made man (Exod. 4: 11). 

Because he cares for man (Num, 11 : 23; 2Sam. 22: 2,3; 1 Pet. 5:7 
Because he promises help (Jer. 39 : 18; Matt. 6: 32, 33). 

Because he is faithful to his promises (Num, 23:19, 20; Tit.1:2 
Because he abides the same (Isa. 59; 1, 2), 


= 
. 


Because he directs thase who trust him (Prov. 3: 5, 6: 16: 3, 9). 
Because he has al elivered ns (Psa. 9: 10: 2 Cor. 1: 10). 
Because he is able to deliver us (Dan. 3: 17; Eph. 8: 20). 
Because he will deliver us (Psa. 37 : 40; 1 Tim. 4: 10). 


2. How We Should Trust Him: 
We should trust him patiently (Isa. 83 : 2; Mic. 7: 7). 
We should trust him confidently (Acts 27 : 25; 2 ih, 3: 13). 
We should trust in hialove for us (1 John 4: 16). 
We should trust him unwaveringly (Job 13; 15; Psa. 112: 7). 
We should trust him with the whole heart (Prov. 3: 5). 


3. When We Should Trust Him: 
In the day of affliction (Psa. 27:1, oj Jer. 16 : 19). 


In the day of persecution (Dan. 3: 17; Mark 13: > 
In the time of the ren Goush 2. 7; Matt. 8: 


From the youth a yrs ; Me: 
: yr ohn 2: 28). 
4). 


Acts 27: 22). 


At all times (Psa. 
Forever (Psa, 52: 8; lm, B: 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The position of Cesarea on the seacoast made it a place of 
frequent call for vessels occupied in the coasting trade 
between Alexandria in Egypt and Asia Minor. Festus 
seems therefore only to have detained Paul until a sufficient 
company of prisoners bound for Rome had been gathered, 
so that all might be carried to Rome by one military escort. 

From the narrative of Paul’s voyage, it is evident that 
the little band of prisoners left Cysarea in the late summer, 
or in the autumn. Among those who accompanied Paul 
were his friends Luke and Aristarchus. The ship in which 
they embarked at Crsarea was not bound for Rome (Acts 
27: 6), but was probably one of the coasting vessels plying 
between Alexandria and Asia Minor. As the vessel is 
called “a ship of Adramyttium,” it is probable that Adra- 
myttium, a city of Mysia, opposite the island of Lesbos, was 
its ultimate destination. The text (vs, 3-13) omitted in the 
lesson is fully covered by Dr. Woolsey in hia Critical Notes. 

The date of Festus’s arrival in Judea was “about mid- 
summer, or the twenty-fourth of June, A.D. 60 (see Fasti 
Sacri, p. 319, No. 1893).” Lewin, from whom the preceding 
quotation is made, calculates that the departure from Cv 
sarea took place August 21, A.D. 60; but inasmuch as there 
are several unknown quantities in the calculation, the date 
can only be regarded as an approximation. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Chapter 27. Verse 1.—And when it was determined that we 
should sail for Italy: We here probably includes, besides Paul 
and Luke, others who are named in Colossians 4, hat 
we should sail for Italy: Strictly, that Paul should sail ; which 
involved the going of certain other friends with him, so that 
Luke could say “ That we should sail, ete.’”—And certain other 
prisoners: Whether persons who appealed from the governor 
of the province and his jurisdiction, or were sent for other 
reasons. These were put into the hands of a centurion named 
Julius, who commanded a cohort called the Augustan (comp. 
Cornelitis, a centurion of the Italian cohort, who was sta- 
tioned at Cxsarea, years before, Acts 10:1). It is altogether 
probable that this Julius was one of the centurions of a legion 
or part of a legion stationed where the procurator was. He 
was spared for a while to do an especial duty; but only a 
portion of the men under his immediate command could have 
gone to sea with him. 

Verse 2.—And embarking in a ship (vessel) of Adramyttium, 
which was about to sail unto the places on the coast of Asia (that 
is, of the province of Asia), we put to sea: This sea-voyage, 
like that from Troas to Cesarea (see Acts 20: 13 to 21: 8), 
was performed not in one vessel, but intwo. It would appear 
that the vessel was waiting for passengers so as to make the 
return-voyage profitable, and that the centurion only engaged 
it as far as to some port in Lycia (comp. 21: 2). There, it 
would seem, he expected to fall in with one of the large vessels 
carrying wheat from Alexandria to Rome, which were wont to 
make a northerly course to the southern coast of Asia Minor 
on account of the wind, or of the greater safety of the naviga- 
tion. The vessel which conveyed them as far as Myra in 
Lycia (see notes on 21:1) was from Adramyttium, an old 
Grecized town, with considerable trade, near Assos (20:13, 
14), and not far from Pergamos (Rev. 1:11; 2: 12), and 
which was the head of a judicial district or conventus of the 
province of Asia—one of about twelve of such county-seats 
inthe province. Which was about to sail... on (or along) the 
coast of Asia, calling for freight and passengers. They put 
to sea, Aristarchus, a Macedonian, being with them (comp. 19: 
29; 20: 4; Col. 4:10; Philemon, y. 24). He went appar- 

ently with Paul to Jerusalem ; and the next we hear of him, 
| two years and more afterward, is his going to Rome with the 
| apostle. Inthe letter to the Colossians, he is spoken of asa 
Jew, and is called a fellow-prisoner by Paul ; but as Epaphras 
is thus called also, it is probably a word of affection applied 
to one who shared Paul’s imprisonment for Christ. In 
Romans 16: 7, Andronicus and Junias also are called by the 
apostle his “ fellow-prisoners,” which, as he had not been 
subjected to long imprisonments when he wrote that epistle, 
may refer to some one of his incarcerations which were of 
shorter duration (2 Cor. 11: 23). It is said that Aristarchus 
was with them, and yet he is not included in the we of verse 1. 
That is, he was one of the friends of Paul, yet not one of the 
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nearer and smaller circle spoken of in that verse as we,—a 
comparatively new, but an endeared and devoted, friend. 

The next verse included in the lesson is verse 14. There 
are, however, a few points of explanation needed in order to 
understand the voyage. In verse 4, from Sidon, where they 
put in for a while, they sailed under the lee of Cyprus, becuuse 
the winds were contrary. According to Mr. James Smith, of 
Jordanhill (Voyage of St. Paul, 3d Ed., pp. 66, 67), they 
sailed to the north of Cyprus, which would require a long 
course to the north, a‘ter which, in going through the sea 
towards Cilicia, they would be shielded from the westerly 
winds, which constantly blow in late summer. They next 
sailed through the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, and reached 
Myra in Lycia (vs. 5, 6). Here there was lying a large ves- 
sel from Alexandria, on board of which the centurion put the 
prisoners, whom their friends and the others of course accom- 
panied (v. 6). Mr. Smith thinks that the westerly winds had 
forced the ship from Alexandria out of the natural and direct 
On their way in this second ship they sailed slowly 
and with difficulty until they came over against Cnidus, 
where north-west winds forced them to sail in the direction 
of the southern coast of Crete, instead of the northern coast, 
which they had probably aimed at first to reach (see Smith, 
p. 74, f.). With difficulty they coasted along to Fair Havens, 
uear the city of Lasea (v. 8). For these places, see Smith, 
Appendix No. 1, which gives the discovery of Fair Havens 
and of Lasea, still known by that’ name to the people, and 
distant two hours’ walk to the eastward of the Fair Havens. 

Thus far there had been a great loss of time in the voyage, 
and the autumnal weather was dangerous; for already the 
fast or great day of atonement (Lev. 16: 29; 23: 27), which 
fell on the temth day of the seventh month near the end of 
September, had passed by, when Paul admonished them of | 
the danger of the loss of life, and of the lading. It seems 
that the centurion and “the master and owner” decided to 
winter in the island, but the Fair Havens was not commodi- 
ous for that purpose; they, therefore, made efforts to reach 
the harbor of Phenix, a haven.of Crete looking north-east 
und south-east. This harbor, which several Englishmen 
have discovered, is declared to be “the only secure harbor in 
all South Crete,” and lies quite to the westward of Fair 
Havens (see Smith, pp. 88-95). It looks (v. 12) north-east 
and south-east; that is, to the point towards which the 
wind Lips blows, and to the south-east, that to which Chaurus 
(or Choros) blows. It is open to the east, but, having an island 
in front, which shelters it, it has two entrances, one looking 
to the north-east, and the other to the south-east (v. 12). 
At first they thought that this could be effected, because the 
south wind blew softly, so that they started and sailed... 
close to the shore. 

Verse 14.—But after no long time there beat down from it 
(from the island, or its high lands) a tempestuous wind (a 
typhonic wind or typhoon), that which is called Euraquilo: 
The word translated tempestuous is found nowhere else in the 
New Testament. Instead of Euraquilo, which is a Latin 
word, known without doubt to sailors in those seas, formerly 
Euroclydon found a place in the text, meaning, perhaps, 
“ wave-raising Eurus,” or south-east wind. This reading is 
found in the Codex Romanus, and many other manu- 
scripts; but Lurakulon (Latin, Euraquilon) is in the Sinaitic, 
Alexandrine, and Vatican manuscripts, substantially in the 
Sahidic, Coptic, and Armenian versions, in the Vulgate 
( Euroaquilo), and elsewhere. . It means east-north-east wind. 

Verse 15.—And when the ship was caught (literally, was sud- 
denly seized, so that the helmsman lost the power of direct- 
ing it), and could not face the wind (look the wind in the face), 
we gave way, and were driven. 

Verse 16.—And running under the lee of a small island called 
Cauda (for which Clauda stands in some authorities), we were 
uble, with difficulty, to secure the boat: To avoid the east-north- 
east wind, they went to the south of the island. The boat 
was tied to the vessel at the stern; and, independently of the 
gale,—to use Mr. Smith’s language,—“ it had been towed 
between twenty and thirty miles, and could scarcely fail to 
be filled with water.” The bout sounds as if the vessel had 
only one. Cauda (now Gozzo): The reading Clauda is also 
found in some manuscripts and editions, Tischendorf still 
held to it in his eighth edition. 

Verse 17.—And when they had hoisted it up, they used helps, 
under-girding the ship: If we understand the relation of the 
parts of the sentence, the first clause may be rendered “ after 
hoisting up the boat,” which was an important operation for 
safety, and it might be broken to pieces in the gale. Then 
it is added that they went to work to secure the planks on 
the sides of the ship, or they used helps, which word, perhaps, 


course, 


had an especial maritime sense. Finally, under-girding defines | 


what these helps were. Since the light thrown on the opera- 
tions for the safety of vessels in the Mediterranean (and 
indeed elsewhere) by J. Smith and others, there can be no 
doubt that they used extraordinary aids called undergirths. 
They used helps by undergirding: A number of years ago, a 
copious inscription was found at Athens, which contains an 
inventory of such ropes for undergirth ; and this led Professor 
Bueckh, of Berlin, to discuss this subject in his Attische See- 
wesen, or Attic naval arrangements, where for the first time 
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cables along the sides of a ship, usually on the outside, in a 
horizontal direction, and possibly also under the bottom. 
These ropes, thus horizontally stretched along, must have 
been run through iron ring-bolts, firmly secured to the sides 
of a ship, although we can find nothing said of this. Such a 
method of keeping the boards of the sides together is still 
used in the Mediterranean. “This way of frapping a ship, 
as it is called, or girding it, consists in passing four or five 
turns of a large cable, laid round the hull or frame, to sup- 
port a ship in a great storm or otherwise, when it is appre- 
hended that she is not strong enough to resist the violent 
efforts of the sea; this expedient, however, is rarely put in 
practice.” 
(p. 107), adduces several instances of such additional security 
given to vessels in storms, one of which consisted in carrying 
three or four turns of acable round the middle (see Smith, 
pp. 107-113).—And, fearing lest they should be cast upon the 
Syrtis, they lowered the gear, and so wene driven. And fearing, 
etc.: They were now not far from Cauda or Gozzo, and run- 
ning in a west-south-west direction, the wind being very 
strong. They apprehended, therefore, the possibility at least 
of being driven to the region of the two dangerous banks of 
sand off the coast of Africa, called the Syrtis Major and Syrtis 
Minor by the ancients. The nearest of these was not far 
from three hundred and fifty miles distant; but they were 
looked on as threatening the ruin of ships and crews by the 
seafaring men of the day. The ship was now considerably 
to the south of Italy, and any more southing would by all 
means need to be avoided. They lowered the gear: By the 
word translated gear may be intended “ every kind of appur- 
tenance, such as spars, sails, rigging, anchors, and cables.’ 
But Smith thinks “that the yard with the sail attached”’ is 
here meant (pp. 110, 111). 
Verse 18.—And as we labored exceedingly with the storm (or, 
more briefly, “ And as we were exceedingly storm-tossed’’), 
they began to throw the freight overboard: The word freight is 
not expressed, and it is somewhat vaguely said that they 
threw things overboard. This freight was chiefly wheat. 
Verse 19.—And the third day, they cast out with their own 
hands the tackling (or furniture, in the margin of the Revised 
Version) of the ship: The words their own hands are rather 
uncertain in their meaning. Is it intended tosay that people 
threw out what belonged to them, each with his own hands”? 
“Tt is used,” says Alford, “as showing the urgency of the 
danger, when the seamen would cast away what otherwise 
was needful to the ship and themselves.” But what was 
needful to the seamen themselves could not be very weighty, 
and the tackling of the ship points at that which was the 
ship’s property, if not necessary for sailing. Another read- 
ing, we cast out, instead of thy cast out, which has less authority, 
makes better sense. This would mean that Paul and his 
friends now aided in the work. The word, which strictly 
means a throwing out in verse 18, may refer to throwing out 
some of the wheat ; and in verse 19, the word tackling or gear 
may mean what could be spared of the ship’s furniture. Mr. 
Smith thinks that the main-yard is meant; “an immense spar, 
probably as long as the ship, which would require the united 
efforts of passengers and crew to launch it overboard.” 
Verse 20.—And when neither sun nor stars shone upon us for 
many days (“ for quite a number of days,” comp. 21: 10, etc.), 
all hope that we should be saved was now taken away: A striking 
example of the gain of the magnet to navigation. Shone 
upon us: Came into sight. All hope... was taken away: Mr. 
Smith asks why all hope was taken away, and gives the 
answer that, as he apprehends, “ the true explanation is that 
their efforts to subdue the leak had been unavailing, and that 
they could not tell which way to make for the nearest Jand, 
in order to run their ship ashore—that being the only 
recourse for a sinking ship; and unless they made the land, 
they must founder at sea.” But what proof is there of a 
leak ? 
Verse 21.—And when they had been long without food (or, 
And when the abstinence from food was great, or was becom- 
ing severe): Owing not to destitution so much as to disin- 
clination to take food in their state of anxiety. They must 
have had bread on hand (see v. 33).—Puul stood forth in the 
midst of them, and said ; Here we see the freedom of Paul, and 
his confidence that he had a communication from God.—Sirs: 
That is, O men. See verse 25, below. In the Gospel of 
John, Sir stands for master, a term of high respect. Men is 
not disrespectful, but is a common address to a crowd.— Ye 
should have hearkened unto me, etc.: It was by neglecting Paul’s 
advice in verse 10, where the voyage, in consistency with this 
verse, dues not mean the voyage as a whole, but from the 
coast of Crete. Verse 21 then explains verse 11.—And not 
have set sail from Crete, and have gotten this injury (literally, have 
gained, the word for to gain standing occasionally in the more 
general sense oi acquire by a kind of irony of language 
Injury (literally, violent or outrageous treatment, violent 
usage) and loss (that is, to the vessel, etc.). 
Verse 22.—He spoke not to discourage, but to cheer; and 
his evident hopefulness resting on a message from God must 
have given them some degree of the same hepe. His reason 
for cheerfulness in general was his belief that there would be 
no loss of life, and only a loss of the vessel. 


Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, cited by Smith 





built.—For there stood by me this night an angel of the God whose 
Tam, ... saying, Fear not, Paul, thou must stand before Casar : 
A repetition of the declaration in chapter 23:11. The 
promise that he should give testimony for Christ at Rome 
would be fulfilled.— And lo, God hath granted thee all them that 
sail with thee: We may conceive that some who heard him 
might sneer or make fun of what he said; but his evident 
sincerity and courage, with a faith in the supernatural which 
often arises in irreligious minds where they are in peril, 
commended what he told them as from God. To this he 
adds a firm conviction that this shall come to pass, and closes 
with the words: We must be cast upon a ceriain island, A 
certain island is one which he was told of in the vision; but 
he knew not what name it bore, or where it lay, So the 
ancient prophets had much of what they wished to know 
concealed from them. Compare 1 Peter 1: 10-12. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS FROM PAUL'S 
VOYAGE. 
BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


The case presented at the opening of this lesson affords a 
fine illustration of the proverb that “ man proposes, but God 
disposes.’ The determination that Paul and his companions 
should sail to Italy was, on the human side, the result of 
Paul’s purpose to disappoint the murderous treachery of the 
Jews, who were seeking to get him into their hands, which 
he did by availing himself of the right, which belonged to 
him as a Roman citizen, of an appeal to Cesar; while the 
governor, taught by the experience of his predecessor that no 
bribes were to be expected, though he might have set him 
free, as there was no cause for detaining him, but willing to 
be rid of a troublesome affair, resolved to transfer him and 
the whole matter to Rome. But above both of these was 
God’s purpose,—that in this way the gospel should be more 
fully preached, not only in Rome, but in all the empire. 
Perhaps Paul’s own spirit felt something of this divine 
impulse, which made him the more willing to brave the dan- 
gers of the wintry sea; for few men have more fully than he 
realized the assurance that “it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps,” and surely this was éminently a case calling 
for divine cirection, It is the glory of God to bring forth the 
most blessed results from conditions that seemed to forebode 
only disaster and ruin, either by compeliing the wrath of 
man to praise him, or else by discomfiting that which cannot 
be so used. 
The fair weather and the softly blowing south wind allured 
the navigators from their safe but not sufficiently commodi- 
ous harbor, in the hope of finding a better one ; and so men, 
dissatisfied with their moderate competence, strike out for 
wealth, or honors, or renown, so risking and often losing the 
sufficiency of good things already possessed. In times of 
prosperity, they assure themselves that “to-morrow will be 
as this day, and more abundant,” vainly and presumptuously 
boasting of that which they know not. In the heyday of 
hopefulness, youth is deaf to the voice of wisdom, madly 
trusting with a blind confidence that for them the skies will 
always be bright, and the winds will continue to blow gently. 
3ut men’s experience of the uncertainty of the most hopeful 
prospects have made the gentle winds and the smiling sea 
proverbs of treachery, alluring to ruin; and in this case, 
while the ship was gliding prosperously over the quiet waters 
and before the gentle south wind, the fierce north-easter was 
waiting to burst upon it. Such is life, and such has been the 
experience of the best, as well as others, of mankind. The 
richest treasures are the most liable to be destroyed and lost, 
and even the soul’s treasures require our sleepless diligence ; 
for when disaster seems the least to be feared, it often comes 
in losses and bereavements, in sorrows and temptations, 
against which only the power of grace is sufficient. And 
then, as never before, the Christian realizes that Christ is a 
covert from the storm, and he learns to say: “© God... my 
soul trusteth in thee: yea, in the shadow of thy wings will I 
make my refuge, until these calamities be overpast.”’ 

Very reluctantly, and only after three days of buffeting 
with the storm, the men at length consented to “ lighten the 
ship,” by casting away its freight, and all unnecessary tack- 
ling and furniture. Thus, in times of severe trials, our treas- 
ures often become our burdens; and he only is wise who, to 
save his soul, consents to give up all else. But how carefully 
is this done, lest the sacrifice shall be greater than is abso- 
lutely necessary! At first the men cast out only the less 
valuable parts of the cargo; but another day’s labors and 
perils made them willing to part with all—even to dismantle 
the ship, and cast out the furniture. So will men doin order 
to save their lives; but who will make s 
saving of their souls? 


ich sacrifices for the 


A striking illustration of the danger of too great a burden 
of treasures in times of peril is given in the history of the 
flight of Cortez and his army from the city of Mexico, on 
that fearful night when the Aztecs compelled the invaders to 
escape for their lives. The vast masses of gold that had been 
accumulated were more than could be carried away, as each 
soldier would have to fight his way through the hosts of their 
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but their commander warned them of the danger of over- 
loading; for, said he, “ He travels safest in the dark night 
who travels lightest.” The more cautious ones heeded the 
advice so given, but others were less self-restrained. Some 
bound heavy chains of gold about their necks and shoulders, 
and some filled their wallets with the bulky ingots, till they 
literally staggered under their burdens. The experience of 
the conflict that ensued demonstrated the wisdom of the 
advice of the commander, and the folly of those who failed 
to heed it; for all such became an easy prey to the lances of 
the Aztecs. The time had come when to save life all else 
must be abandoned; and the event showed that on that fear- 
ful night, poverty itself was the greatest riches. 

Because men will trust in outward things so long as they 
have them, it is often a great mercy when God takes them 
away ; and because the lessons of Providence are not learned 
at once, the times of darkness and dismay are continued. 
“Neither sun nor stars in many days appeared.” And in 
such extremities men learn the folly of their self-confidence, 
and are the more ready to listen to instruction. “Before I 
was afflicted I went astray,” says the psalmist; “but now 
(since I have been afflicted) have I kept thy word.” Insuch 
a case, the believer, having proved the insufficiency of all 
else, casts his care only on God, and out of the darkness raises 
the exulting song: 

“Though waves and storms go o’er my head, 
Though strength and health and friends be gone, 
Though joys be withered all and dead, 

Though every comfort be withdrawn ; 
On this my steadfast soul relies,— 
Father, thy mercy never dies,” 

Until that dark night of the utter failure of hope except 
from God, the apostle spoke only as a man,—a wise and 
judicious counsellor; but now, when all else was given up, 
and the angel of the divine presence had come to his relief, 
and showed him God’s merciful purpose to save the lives of 
all the ship’s company, he spoke to them as from the mouth 
of God, and they could not gainsay his words, And because 
Paul was shown that, according to the divine counsel, there 
was work for him to do at Rome, he knew also that he was 
immortal till that work should be done. Under the older 
dispensation, the vision of prophecy was often the clearest in 
times of greatest outward darkness; and so at all times God 
is accustomed to reveal himself to his faithful ones, with 
greatest clearness, and in the richest consolations among the 
darkest and severest temptations. And even then the assur- 
ance of deliverance often reveals also the taking away of all 
earthly dependences. Though Paul was assured that both 
himself and his fellow-voyagers would be saved alive, yet he 
was also shown that they must suffer shipwreck. 

Paul and his companions were in the same ship with the 
mariners and soldiers, and all were naturally exposed to the 
same perils; and by virtue of this forced and unfriendly 
association, deliverance came also to the latter as well as the 
former. And as in like manner, in their domestic and social 
relations, unbelievers are sometimes closely associated with 
God's people, so for that cause they are often delivered in 
times of calamity. Even so few as ten righteous men would 
have sufficed to save Sodom ; and because of their relations 
to Lot, his family was also delivered, as was also that of 
Noah. And as in a wider sense, we are all fellow-voyagers 
through life, and God has made every man his brother's 
keeper, so has he made it the duty of each by prayer and 
exhortation, and by all other available means, to seek the 
salvation of all men. The saved and rescued ship’s company 
were given to Paul. His prayers availed for them as well as 
for himself; for God, who delights to hear and answer prayer, 
delights also to honor his faithful servants by making them 
the mediums of the gifts that he bestows upon men. Happy 
is that man, that family, or that people, who, though suffer- 
ing shipwreck on life’s sea, at length escapes in safety to the 
solid land, and is safely housed with God, away from the 
stormy winds and tempests. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And when it was determined that we should sail into Italy, they 
delivered Paul . . . to a centurion (vy. 1). The Lord had told 
Paul that he should go to Rome. The Roman officials had 
no thought that they were carrying out the Lord’s decrees, 
when they started a party of prisoners for trial at the Impe- 
rial City; but all this was in the line of the Lord’s plans. 
The theologians puzzle themselves over the precise line 
between God's sovereignty and man's free agency; but all of 
them agree that with the largest license given to human 
nature, God’s purposes in behalf of his people can never be 
defeated. The heathen may rage, and apostates may join 
with the rulers of darkness, but the people of this world 
imagine a vain thing, when they think that they can swerve 
God from his purposes, or swerve God's purposes from their 
fulfilling in behalf of the people of God. Every promise 
which has been made for our protection and guidance will 
be made good, in spite of the world, the flesh, and the Devil; 
and those who set themselves to harm the Lord’s loved ones, 
will be found, in the end, to have worked together for good 


with the best and the truest, in behalf of those who love God, 
and whom God loves. 

There arose against it a tempestuous wind (v.14). The fact 
that the Lord’s servant was in that vessel did not keep the 
storms from raging about it. The promises to the believer 
are not that he shall be kept from dangers, but that he shall 
be delivered out of them. Sickness, bereavement, poverty, 
slander, betrayal, all threaten the true-hearted child of God. 
When he is in the direct path of duty, on a mission from his 
Saviour, he must not be startled if a tempestuous wind rises 
against him, and blows furiously. 

When the ship was caught, and could not bear up into the 
wind, we let her drive (v.15). In the financial panic of 1857, 
when the best business management on the part of Christian 
merchants was insufficient to enable them to stem the tide of 
commercial disaster, the Rev. Dr. Bushnell published, in the 
Hartford Courant, a “ Week-day sermon to the business men 
of Hartford,” based on this text. The lesson of it was obvi- 
ous. There are many times when, in the providence of God, 
there is nothing for us to do but to stand still and wait till a 
storm has blown itself out. It may be a financial storm. It 
may be a gale of popular fanaticism. It may be an attack 
of disease. It may be a new flurry of temptations. There 
may seem to be nothing for the believer to do hopefully. 
At all events he can wait—and trust. 

And so were driven(v.17). Even though Paul and his com- 
panions could do nothing for themselves, their Lord did not 
lose sight of them. The winds were God’s messengers. They 
were controlled by him. The very driving of the vessel in 
the storm was a part of his perfect plan. We are just as 
surely in our Saviour’s care while swept along by a hurricane 
of trial as when at rest in any harbor of peace. Clouds of 
gloomy foreboding may hang heavily above us. Waves of 
sorrow may beat upon us. The gale of disaster may hurry 
us forward to seeming ruin. But no harm shall come to us 
save by the consent of our watchful Redeemer. We shall 
not be driven beyond his loving control. 

We cast out with our own hands the tackling of the ship 
(v.19). That which they had depended on for their safety 
they were now compelled to throw overboard. Here is one 
of the advantages of a storm, to the believer against whom 
it rages. His property, his worldly honors, his political 
associates and supporters, his habits of social life which have 
become second nature to him, all must be yielded or aban- 
doned in an hour of peculiar trial, because his Lord would 
have him realize the vanity of dependence on such supports, 
and the only source of true safety. 

When neither sun nor stars in many days appeared . . . all 
hope that we should be saved was then taken away (v. 20). In 
what was their trust? It seems'to have been in the sun and 
stars rather than in God. Indeed, it seems to have been in 
the sight of the sun and stars; for there were just as many of 
these heavenly bodies in those days and nights of storm as at 
any other time, only they did not shine through the clouds 
just then. Luke and his companions seem to have been a 
good deal like other people. They could be full of hope—in 
pleasant weather. If the storm held on a little longer than 
usual—they were in despair. How easy it is to be cheerful 
in the sunlight! How hard it is to be bright in a dark day ! 
We can all have fuith—as far as we can see. But when things 
look wrong, and we lack the accustomed light by which we 
have walked, and our ordinary supports fail us, then when 
we have the best opportunity of trusting our Saviour, how 
common it is for us to lose all hope; not because God’s promi- 
ses are lacking, but because the sun and stars are hidden for 
the moment from our sight. What sort of faith is that? 

Ye should have hearkened unto me (v.21). Paul’s suffering 
in this storm came of the refusal of the ship’s officers to heed 
his counsel and stay in asafe harbor. It was well for him 
to remind them of this fact in the hour of their extremity. It 
is a great thing to know good advice, and to know enough to 
follow it. If we have refused it, and are suffering loss in 
consequence, it is wise for us to recognize this fact, and be 
ready to profit henceforth by the experience thus gained. 
How many times we have occasion to say, “ We ought to have 
hearkened to our teachers, to our parents, to our friends, and 
thereby have been kept from our present peril!” 

Now I exhort you to be of good cheer (v. 22). “So long as 
there is life there is hope.” God does not wish us to despair. 
Even when we have brought trouble on ourselves, and our 
peril seems imminent, we ought to look up, and be of good 








cheer, because our Father in heaven is full of love, and has 
provided a way of salvation for the lost. We have no right 
to reproach others with having failed to follow good advice. 
If we remind them of their folly or of their fault, we ought 
also to point them to the source of hope, and exhort them to 
be of good cheer. That was Paul’s way. It is a good way for 
any of us. 

I believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me (v. 25) 
It is a great thing—and quite too rare a thing—for a Chris- 
tian to believe Ged implicitly. He who is ready to take God 
at his word, isa man of power. He can defy the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil. He has a promise to trust in, for every 
emergency. He is never in extremity, never in doubt. All 
things work together for good to him. He is fearless in 
danger, peaceful in conflict, strong in his weakness, hopeful 





when others despair. Nothing can move him from his course 
of duty. He has learned in whatsoever state he is, therewith 
to be content. It would seem as if every Christian could at 
least say confidently, “I believe God, that it shall be even as 
it was told me.” Yet if Christians could all say this sincerely, 
there would be an end to them of anxiety, or worry, or fear. 
Let us then believe God with all our hearts! His promises 
are, to the believer, Yea and Amen in Christ Jesus. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Our lesson to-day deals with a long voyage at sea by the 
apostle. After dealing with the lesson facts, the teacher may 
well pass on, and by analogy make many a happy applica- 
tion of truth. The analogies between a ship sailing the high 
seas and a human being sailing the ocean of life are well- 
nigh endless. 

1. In the navies of the world, there are yachts, and there 
are merchantmen, Yachts are for mere pleasure ; merchant- 
men for business. So among men there are mere pleasure- 
seekers, and there are those who have more serious work on 
hand. But while sailing to and fro for mere pleasure may be 
well enough for a yacht, it is a miserable thing for a man. 
Yachts do very little good in the world; but they are a 
thousand times more useful than pleasure-seekers. Many a 
busy man is in reality a pleasure-seeker; for he works only 
because he Must, and as soon as the bow of forced labor is 
unbent, he seeks pleasure. If he could, he would not work 
at all, but spend his life in one round of self-gratification. 
Let us never forget that, on the ocean of life, yachts are con- 
temptible things alongside of merchantmen. Even a coal- 
scow is of more real utility in life than a yacht 

2. Every ship hasacargo. Paul’sship had. Part of this 
they had to throw overboard in order to save the ship. So 
every man carries acargo. A cargoof what? Of opinions 
and beliefs. Many a young man has a full lading of skepti- 
cal opinions and beliefs. These may seem harmless while 
all goes serenely in life. Butas soon as the stress of weather 
comes, he may find that his beliefs are sinking him. He had 
better heave them overboard, then, as fast as he can. No 
ship would like to carry a cargo of nitro-glycerine. But 
infidel faiths are just as dangerous, and the sooner they are 
gotten rid of the better for the voyager. “I have my 
opinions,” said a young man to his pastor once. “ Yes,” said 
the pastor; “and they will wreck you before you reach the 
port of safety.” 

3. Every ship has a captain. Some captains are good, and 
some bad. The captain who ran that steamer ashore and 
lost five hundred souls was a bad captain. It is reported on 
good authority that he was given to drink. No one likes to 
sail with a captain who has wrecked two or threeships. But 
every man has acaptain. Jesus is the captain of salvation; 
Satan is the captain of damnation. Yet either Jesus or Satan 
is master of every human soul sailing the ocean of life. The 
one always saves; the other always wrecks. 
captain ? 

4. Sooner or later every ship must encounter storms. A ship 
built only for fine weather is rfot seaworthy. Paul's ship 
got into a fearful storm, and went to pieces. So, too, every 
man must be ready to be driven by adverse winds. The 
Christian as well as the unbeliever must be ready for bad 
weather. There are December voyages to be made, as well 
as voyages in June. Forewarned is forearmed ; and he who 
calculates on and prepares for storms will not be overthrown. 
For a ship to sail into the teeth of a storm without captain 
or compass or ballast, is folly. So for the human voyager it 
is no less folly to go forward to meet temptation and ridicule 
and affliction, without due preparation. 

5. Every ship goes into the docks once in awhile to repair 
damages. So, too, it is good for the soul to go into the dock 
of private examination and prayer. 


Who is your 


** From every stormy wind that blows, 
From every swelling tide of woes, 
There is a calm, a sure retreat, 

’Tis found beneath the mercy-seat.” 

Prayer and meditation, and the study of God’s Word, 
repair many damages which the storms of life inflict. From 
such hours, the soul goes forth refreshed, and rejoices like 
a strong man to run a race. 

6. A ship in the water is good, but water in the ship is bad. 
To journey through this world is the Christian’s duty. But 
to have one’s heart filled with the world is to founder in mid- 
ocean. There are thousands of water-logged Christians. 
They make no headway in the heavenward journey, for the 
worldliness they carry weighs them down too heavily. Are 
such people Christians at all? Only the judgment day can 
reveal that. One thing, however, is sure: in that day, many 
who thought they were heading for the heavenly port will 
find themselves thrust upon the breakers of destruction. 

7. Some ships sail more slowly than others. Often, the cause of 
this is that their bottoms are covered with barnacles. These 
are out of sight, but they impede the ship’s progress. So some 
Christians grow in grace more slowly than others. The rea- 
son may often be found in the fact that spiritual barnacles 
are retarding them. What are spiritual barnacles? Lack 
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of private prayer, neglect of the Bible, non-attendance at 
church, profane language, foul stories,—all these are bar- 
nacles that effectually prevent growth in grace. When a 
ship’s bottom is thus fouled, the only remedy is to scrape off 
the unwelcome intruders. So, if a Christian is to grow and 
make progress in grace, he must cut off the evil things, and, 
laying aside every weight, push forward. 

8. Every ship needs a compass. So does every human voy- 
ager. Man’s compass is the Word of God, given on purpose 
to direct his pathway across the trackless ocean of life. 
Guesswork is bad work on the ocean, and worse work on the 
ocean of life. 

9. Every ship makes a last voyage. It may be the last voyage 
ends in shipwreck; it may be it ends in a safe port, from 
which the good ship sails forth no more. So every human 
soul makes his last trip, sooner or later. It may be that the 
end comes with fearful disaster. But that never need be 
the case. It may always be a peaceful end, followed by eter- 
nal rest in the calm haven of eternity. Which shall it be 
with you? * 





* The idea of using a ship in the above manner, as an analogue, is 
not original with the writer. It has been often so used by others.— 
A. F. 8, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There is a danger, not confined to primary classes, that our 
descriptions of scenes in Paul’s life may leave impressions of 
the pictures only, and the real lessons be overlooked. There 
are two expressions of Paul’s in to-day’s verses, which ought 
to be imprinted on every heart; even the youngest child 
can understand them, commit them to memory, and take the 
thrilling story of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck as an illustra- 
tion of the truth of his own words. Print plainly on the 
blackboard the words: “ Whose I am and whom I serve.” 

These are the words of Paul. Suppose some one should ask 
you, “ Whose little child are you?” you would say: “I am 
my mamma’s little ‘child,’ or you would tell the name of 
your father and mother. (Carry out very simply this idea, and 
the duty and pleasure of responsive love and obedience, and 
then lead the children to see to whom Paul and his service be- 
longed.) Who had chosen Paul to be a witness forhim? Whom 
had heserved all the years since he was chosen? Let the chil- 
dren give some fact proving how he had served so well that 
he could say: “Christ liveth in me.” Whose servant did 
Paul love to call himself? He often told how he served, 
not boastingly, but said he could do all things because Christ 
strengthened him; or could suffer for Christ’s sake. Cana 
child so belong to Christ as to say, “I am Jesus’ little child, 
and I try to do something for him every day” ? When did 
Paul say this, and where was he? 

On a Ship.— When Festus and Agrippa found nothing for 
which Paul should be punished, where did they say he must 
be sent? We shall have several lessons about his going to 
Rome. Show the general course of the journey, and a few 
prominent places on the map, or sketch an outline as you 
relate. There were other prisoners to be sent to Rome, and 
all were put under the care of an officer, a centurion named 
Julius, who, with his soldiers, must deliver them safely to 
the officers of the prison in Rome. Two of Paul’s friends 
went with him on the ship: Luke, who wrote so much about 
Paul; and also Aristarchus, one of the seven men who went 
with Paul on his missionary journey to Jerusalem. Soldiers, 
sailors, prisoners, and passengers were crowded together in 
an old-fashioned sailing vessel, not at all like our steamboats 
or ships. At first they kept in sight of the coast, to stop 
at some places to land passengers, to leave or take on goods. 
At a place called Myra, they all got on a larger ship, loaded 
with grain, going to Italy. They went very slowly for some 
time, for the wind was against them, not daring to land until 
they reached Fair Havens (a harbor onan island), more than 
a month from the time they left Ceesarea. It was the time 
of the year to expect cold and storms, and sailing was dan- 
gerous. Paul said to the centurion: This is going to be a 
bad voyage for the ship, and the grain, and perhaps for our 
lives. But he believed more in the captain and sailors than 
in Paul; so, after waiting nearly two weeks for fair weather, 
one day a soft south wind blew, and they started, intending 
to keep in sight of the shore for forty miles, land at the next 
harbor, and stay for the winter. 

In a Storm.—Did you ever see the seainastorm? Sup- 
pose you were on a vessel beating up and down on the great 
roaring waves, the sound of the wind and dashing water like 
the roar of thunder. Just such a tempest raged soon after Paul 
and his companions left Fair Havens. The strong wind came 
whirling down from the mountains on the island, and dashed 
the ship along in the very way they did not want togo. All 
that the captain and sailors could do was to gird the ship, 

fasten around it ropes or chains, lest it should be beaten 


night, the clouds seemed pouring out fury; the ship was 
beaten until they feared would sink; the loosened timbers 
creaked, there was no food cooked, no one slept or rested, no 
sun could be seen in the day, no stars at night, and there 
seemed no hope that they could be saved. 

Paul's Voice.—Hark! above the noise of the storm, per- 
haps above the groans and cries of hopeless prisoners and 
struggling soldiers, a brave, clear voice was heard, speaking 
the same words that had comforted one prisoner in the night: 
“ Be of good cheer.” Did jt not seem a strange time to talk 
of cheer to men cold, tired, hungry, afraid? Was Paul 
praising himself when he said: You ought to have heark- 
ened unto when I said you should stay at Fair Havens, and 
not risk all this? Do you suppose they liked that? When 
you have made a mistake, do you like some one to say, “I 
told you so”? But Paul knew they would see that he had 
been right, and that would help them to believe what more 
he had to say: “There shall be no loss of life, but of the 
ship.” Did they believe him? He gave them a good reason 
why they should cheer up, did he not? He told why he} 
was so sure: “For there stood by me this night the angel 

of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, Fear not, 

Paul ; thou must be brqnght before Cesar: and, lo, God hath | 
given thee all them that sail with thee.” For Paul’s sake, 

along every mile of the dangerous way, God’s eye had been 

upon the sailors, helping them to guide the ship; he had 

kept the great waves from destroying them; in all the dark- 

ness and terror, when they did not know where they were, 

the’ angel of God followed in the wake of the vessel, and 

stood by Paul, and spoke these words of cheer. Paul did 

not dream that the angel stood by his side, for no one laid 

down to sleep, rocked, as they were, on the mountainous 

waves. Did any message from any heathen god come to any 

on board? “Be of good cheer;” Paul said it again with 

another reason, in the words of our golden text. Have it 
recited, and put on the board: “I believe God, that it shall 

be even so as it hath been spoken unto me.” 

Tell that we shall learn in the next lesson how every word 
was fulfilled. Is it not always so? Surely every teacher who 
can say with Paul, “ Whose I am, and whom’! serve,” can, 
from the depths of a sincere heart, also say, “I believe God,’ 
and can bear testimony to his faithful word of instruction, of 
comfort, and of promise. 








BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“From every stormy wind that blows.” 

“ Light in the darkness, sailor, day is at hand.” 
** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 

“‘ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Why did they leave it at Myra? Where does the first sec- 
tion of this voyage end? Point out every place thus far 
named, and state what you regard as the most interesting 
fact connected therewith. Trace the voyage, and give a dis- 
tinct account of it, as far as Lasea. Why did Paul advise 
them to winter there? How did he know their future dan- 
ger? Why would they not take his advice? Why did they 
allow him, a prisoner, to give it? Who was responsible for 
the ship’s movements? When are men disposed to cut loose 
from the restraints God has placed upon them? (vy. 13.) 
What is the invariable result of despising his warnings? (v. 


14.) What was the first plan adopted by the shipmen? (v. 
15.) Why did they not attempt to resist the force of the 
wind? What was its direction? (vs. 14-16.) How far was 


Clauda from Crete? What three provisions were made 
under cover of Clauda? (v. 17.) What quicksands are 
referred to? With what was the ship laden? (see v. 38.) 
What measures were adopted on the second and third days 
of the storm? (vs. 18,19.) What change is found in the 
personal pronoun in the record of these two days? Had 
Paul any cause to fear for his own life? (Acts 23: 11.) What 
two reasons, then, can be named why he should have laid his 
own hand to the work of saving the ship? 
ity did the Lord reduce them? (v. 20.) Why did he place 
them in such a strait? (vs. 21-24.) Have we, or have we 
not, any reason to infer that if Paul had not been of the 
ship’s company, they would have been lost? Are we, or are 
we not, safer in the company of Christians, than in that of 
the Christless? How should the Christian interpret all the 
storms in his life-voyage? How can he maintain a perfect 
calm through them all? (v. 25.) What further mission had 
God for Paul, before he should preach at Rome? (v. 26.) 


To what extrem- 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Tae SHIP...COULDNOT FAcE THE WIND.” —In the Greek, 
Could not eye the wind. This directs attention to a pecu- 
liarity of ancient Oriental ships. Inthe Egyptian sculptures, 
the war-galleys have often at the prow a lion’s head or a 
ram’s head, with the eyes clearly represented, and looking 
ahead of the ship. Inthe Khorsabad sculpture copied by 
Layard_in Nineveh and its Remains, the ship is in the form 
of a sea-monster, with a horse’s head as the prow, a non- 
descript body, forming the bulk of the vessel, and a fish-tail 
forming the elevation at the stern. The Oriental ship was 
thus conceived of as an animal; its figure-head was really 
the head of the animal-form; and the figure-head at the 
prow was balanced by the figure-tail at the stern. 

This conception of a ship as a sea-animal was not alien to 
the sailors of the Mediterranean at the time of Paul. In 
the paintings on the walls of Herculaneum, we see several 
ships, not only with swan-head prows, but with gigantic eyes 
painted on either side of the swelling bulk beneath the swan- 
necks. The vessel thus had two pairs of. eyes,—the small 
eyes in the swan’s head, and the large eyes on the bow. In 
other cases, the whole bow was a gigantic human head; but 
even in such instances a well-defined tail is sometimes shown 
in the paintings. It is worth noting that a relic of this cus- 
tom still survives on the Mediterranean, many of the vessels 
still having large eyes painted on the bow; and the swift 
Turkish skiffs, with long and high prows and sterns, which 
recall the form of the ancient animal-ships, are still called 
? Chinese junks are always supplied with eyes 
on their bows; and the traveler who asks the significance of 
the custom is told, “ Junk no have eyes; no can see.” 

“ A Tempestuous Wrinb.”’—Perhaps the most prominent 
feature, to a Western eye, in the modern Oriental coasting- 
vessels, is the broad and heavy lateen-sail, extended on a 
yard nearly twice as long as the mast upon which it is mounted. 
The proportions of sail, mast, and ship seem sadly at fault to 
one familiar only with trim English and American vessels. 
Yet the form is one which has been wrought out by the 
necessities of the case, in order that the vessel may survive 
the sudden squalls that beat down on the western coasts of 
the Mediterranean. Concerning the beliavior of these vessels 
in a storm, Dr. Van Lennep writes: “ We have seen boats 
with a neater sail upset in an instant, while these, slightly 
leaning over for a moment, seemed to stand up more firmly 
as the breeze grew stiffer. The wind striking the upper part 
of the lateen-sail from below lifts up and steadies the vessel.” 


“ swallows.’ 


“ NEITHER SUN NOR STARS... FOR MANY Days.”—A com- 
pass was, of course, not included in the outfit of an ancient 
Oriental ship; and, in that respect, modern Oriental naviga- 


tion resembles the ancient. Except in cases, increasingly 
more frequent, where the principles of Western European 
navigation have been adopted, the Oriental coasting-vessels 
carry no compass; but the sailors are dependent upon sun 
and stars, and upon their knowledge of the characteristic 


The 


features of the coast, to guide them in their voyage. 








apart, and then let it go as the wind might drive. They 
feared being dashed on some shore or rock, as night and day 
they watched, and hoped the storm would cease. They threw 


overboard some of the heavy load, so as to lighten the ship, | 


to save it from going to pieces. The next day they threw 
out everything they could spare, 


Under whose charge did Paul sail for Italy? (Acts 27: 1.) 
| What treatment did he receive from him? Who are meant 

by “we” in the first verse? What further consolation did 
' the Lord provide for Paul in this voyage? (v.2.) In what 
relation to Paul had Aristarchus formerly stool? (Acts 19: 


' 29.) What others composed the ship’s company? How far 


Day and night, day and ' had they intended to sail in the first ship which they took? ! 


typical Oriental captain is a man skilled in weather-signs, 
| familiar with the limited range of coast along which he plies, 
and somewhat too ready to run his craft into a safe inlet at 
the approach of a storm. The captains of the grain-ships 
| plying between Egypt and Rome were men of more. capa- 
| bility; but even they had hardly any resources when they 


were out of sight of land, and sun and stars were long hidden, 
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A STUDY OF MODERN SOCIALISM.* 


When a modern revolutionary hero uttered the preg- 
nant sentence, “ Bayonets think,” he struck the prophetic 
keynote of the near future of European popular history. 
Mayonets think! not always logically or intelligently, 
ut they (hind, and sooner or later their thinking will 
affect their action. 

Modern socialism was, in its beginnings, a thing of 
the philosopher's chair. It is now the working theory 
of ne inconsiderable proportion of the population of con- 
tinental Europe ; and it has even been transplanted into 
America. If we turn to Germany or to Russia, the chief 
centres of socialistic activity, for an explanation of the 
transmission of socialism from the theory-laden air of 
the study to the stirring atmosphere of popular life, the 
anewer in both cases is the same. The propagandists of 
the new theories, in the land of the Kaiser and in the 
and of the Tsar, were the daring young thinkers who 
followed the development{of the atheistic wing of Hege- 
lianiem; and who used the universities, the public 
press, the social club, and all places where men congre- 
gate, as vehicles for the propagation of the new doctrine 
of the relation of man to man, and of the individual to 
the State. The rank and file of the socialistic host is 
wow drawn from the people,—one might almost say from 
twe German people,—but educated heads still direct its 
movements. The “ International,” a secret society of 
socialiets who acknowledge no fatherland, but who are 
ready to strike at the existing state of things anywhere 
wed everywhere, was thought to have perished with the 
Paris Cormmune ; yet at this moment it has branches in 
all the chief countries of Europe, and its presence is not 
wefelt in America. Wherever the “ Intermational” 
exists, it is the enemy of the present social order; and 
it allies itee!f readily with all powers which are bent on 
the destruction of the existing order of things. It is 
thie that gives point to Professor Richard T. Ely’s epi- 
eram: “lynamite is the local manifestation of an 
* luternational ’ devil.” 

Modern socialiom is hardly a century old; the begin- 
mings of comtemporary socialism go back for scarcely 


more than twenty years. It iscontemporary socialism— 
secialiom in its present shape—which is the theme of 
Mr Joho Rae's study in the volume whose title stands 


im the foot-note to this article. The present socialism 
differs from earlier socialisms—the communisms which 
finger, ia isolated places, on our own soil—in that it 
and is, above everything 
else, pulitieal and revolutionary, The French Revolu- 
tien, not the co-operative society, is the model upon 
which it proposes to organize. The government is to be 
solved, the reins of power are to be held by the social 


aims at once at universality, 


* Oentemporary Seclatiem. By John Rae. i2mo,pp. xiii, 45. New 
VYors Chertes Soriteers Sons. Price, fa. 


democracy, the old order is to give place to a new 
wherein the “conventional lies of civilization,” and, 
above all, the “ chief lie” of religion, will have no place. 
By the French Revolution the reins of power were taken 
from the feudal lords and placed in the hands of the 
middle class; by the coming revolution, these are to be 
taken from the middle class and placed in the hands of 
the (so-called) proletariat—the actual producers of ma- 
terial wealth. In that ideal state of society, all things 
are to belong to all men, the Iaborer is to enjoy all the 
fruits of his labor, and the “ non-producing capitalist ” 
is to be treated as an enemy of the human race, and to 
be shot down as one would shoot down a wild beast. 

Mr. Rae traces the history of contemporary socialism 
from its beginning in 1862, when Lassalle delivered in 
Berlin his address on The Present Epoch of the World 
and the Idea of the Working Class. First in Germany, 
then in Russia, the new ideas spread with marvellous 
rapidity, and socialistic societies sprang up in all the 
great centres of national life. “ What is the fourth 
estate?” asked Lassalle. “ Nothing.” “ What ought 
the fourth estate to be?” “Everything.” Continental 
statesmen pooh-poohed the new theories, and prophe- 
sied that society was too equitably adjusted in their 
respective countries to be affected by the doctrines of a 
few visionaries. The State was not to be rebelled against. 
“The State!” cried Lassalle. “What is the State?” 
Then turning to the working classes: “‘ You are the 
State. You have created all power and all property, 
and these are yours by right.” 

It was but a step from Lassalle’s social democracy to 
the idea of the “International ;” and though Lassalle 
himself never took it, others did. To the socialists of 
the “ International” the nation is an arbitrary distinc- 
tion, the creation of a privileged class; and patriotism 
is a fictitious sentiment, cultivated by oppressors, among 
the oppressed, for their own selfish ends. The idea of 
humanity, the recognition of universal man, is hence- 


{ forth to take the place of the idea of the nation ; this is 


to be the patriotism and the religion of the future. 
The baleful star of the “ International ” set, in blood, in 
the suppression of the Paris Commune; but it set to 
rise again ; and there never was a time when this society 
was in a better position to threaten public peace than 
now. The severe repressive measures adopted by Ger- 
many and Russia have given the socialists the advantage 
of martyrdom, and have scattered the apostles of the 
new doctrine over the civilized world. In England, 
socialism has obtained a foothold. In America, it is 
chiefly confined to the unbelieving section of the German 
population; though the present stagnation of trade has 
given the socialists an unwonted opportunity to preach 
their pernicious doctrines to the unemployed, the suffer- 
ing, and the discontented. 

Mr. Rae gives a dispassionate review of the claims of 
the socialists, and points out the fallacies and crudities 
of their reasoning. The argumentative part of his work 
is comparatively brief, his method being to give first a 
somewhat full exposition of the theories of individual 
socialist leaders, and then briefly to criticise their prin- 
ciples and methods. In the exposition of his own views, 
Mr. Rae does not depart from the accepted principles of 
political economy. 

On the whole, while recognizing the worth of Mr. Rae’s 
contribution to the history of socialism, we do not regard 
it as so well adapted for popular use as Professer Richard 
T. Ely’s little monograph, published last year (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, Price, 75 cents), on French 
and German Socialism; which is the work of the fore- 
most American scholar in this department, and which is 
commendable alike for its brevity, its clearness, and its 
representative completeness. 





The Map of Western Asia by Professor H. S. Osborn, 
and the Map of Palestine and Parts of Syria by Profes- 
sor Osborn and the late Dr. Lyman Coleman, are the 
best large wall-maps of their respective subjects which 
have been published in America. Besides these, Pro- 
fessor Osborn has recently prepared a large Map of the 
Travels of St. Paul, which has a timely interest in view of 
the current International lessons, This map is, in gen- 
eral shape and size, similar to the Map of Western Asia, 
of which it is, in a certain sense, the rehabilitation. The 
western half of the Map of 4Western Asia has become, 
with a few necessary additions, the eastern half of the 
Map of the Travels of St. Paul. This has produced a 
certain inequality in the execution of the map. East of | 
the line 26° and south of the line 42° 30’, the map is 
crowded with details of biblical, classical, and modern 
geographys; west and north, this profusion suddenly 
gives place to comparative bareness. The sea-voyages | 





of Paul are, with one exception, marked plainly enough | 


to be visible when on the wall; but the land journeys 
are practically invisible. Professor Osborn has con- 
tinued on this map the process of corrcction in view of 
recent discoveries, as in new editions of former maps. 
With the exception of the defects noted above, which 
ought to be amended in all future editions, this map 
can be commended strongly to Sunday-schools, for the 
present course of lessons. (Oxford, Ohio: Oxford Pub- 
lishing Company.) 





The Bitter Cry of Outcast London has awakened other 
bitter cries from other cities, which which will ring in 
the Christian ear until some more dttermined effort, 
than heretofore, is made to overcome the Christlessness 
which exists in certain portions of every large city. In 
The Harvest of the City, by Pearl Fisher, we have the 
same old story of degradation and shame. The book is 
a collection of brief sketches, chiefly of the London 
mission field, arranged loosely under general topics. 
London has a bad pre-eminence in the depth and 
extent of its practical heathendom; but that makes this 
volume more valuable, as a suggestion of possible dan- 
gers in other cities, and of practical ways of meeting 
these dangers. (12mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 252. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 





Among all the books of private devotion which have 
come under our notice (and they are many), there is 
none that is sounder in principle than Daily Comfort, by 
K. R. (Alice) Crowther. This is a book of devout medi- 
tation for every morning and evening in the year, in the 
words of the Bible itself. At the head of each medita- 
tion stands a text which gives the topic of devout 
thought for the day; then follows a compilation of the 
passages of the Bible on the same topic, woven into one 
context. This forbids the ‘entrance of sentimentalism 
and of morbid self-analysis—defects from which few 
professed books of devotion are wholly free. We have 
commentaries wholly biblical; it is a good sign that we 
can have books of devotion wholly biblical. (Twovols. in 
box, 18mo, no paging. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Zschokke’s Hours of Devotion has long held a chief 
place among the books of devotion in use among German 
Christians, and it attained a certain prominence in 
England twenty years ago, from its use by the Prince 
Consort, and, after his death, by the Queen. In Medi- 
tations on Life, Death, and Eternity, the Rev. Dr. L. R. 
Dunn, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, makes a devotional 
compilation on the themes mentioned, from the English 
translation, prepared, at the request of the Queen, by 
Frederika Rowan. This compilation is published in 
two neat 16mo volumes, containing in all about sixty 
meditations. These are well adapted in style and 
sentiment for use in the closet or for reading alone at 
the family hour of prayer. (Small 16mo, pp. 277, 312. 
New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.60.) 


Bereaved parents will find consolatory suggestions in 
the Rev. Dr. Alfred Nevin’s little book, Folded Lambs ; 
or, Infants in their heavenly home. Dr, Nevin, in this 
volume, makes a collection of consolatory passages on 
the death of children from the writings of eminent 
divines, and adds words of comfort from his own experi- 
ence. The book has the great merit of being small 
enough for the pocket. (Small 16mo, pp. 71. Philadel- 
phia: The Author. Price, cloth, 40 cents.) 


A wholesome breezy story of how some boys and girls 
managed when their parents were visiting on the other 
side of the ocean, Left to Ourselves; or, John Headley’s 
Promise, will be found suitable for reading in the home 
circle. The book is by Catharine Shaw, and has the 
sweet religious atmosphere which distinguishes that 
author’s work for. children. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 192. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.) 


A capital story, How to Do It, by Mrs. A. K. Dun- 
ning, will show young girls how a consistent Christian ¢ 
life will brighten the darkest days, and win their friends 

to the Master. We commend it heartily. (12mo, illus- 
| trated. Philadelphia: American Sunday-school Union. 
Price, $1.10.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. . 

At the latest meeting of the Society of Biblical Archie- 
| ology, Dr. Samuel Birch presented a translation of the 
| | Papy ri of Edinburgh. These papyri include fragments 
| of a later ritual than that which appears in Lepsius’s 
| edition of the Book of the Dead, but do not add any- 
| thing of importance to our knowledge of the Egyptian 
ritual. The papyri were sent to London from the 
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Museum. of Edinburgh, where they had lain unrolled 
and unread for some time. By delicate manipulation 
on the part of Mr. Rylands, the papyri were unrolled, 
the fragments united, and the whole framed and glazed. 
Dr. Birch calls upon the owners of similar undeciphered 
papyri to follow the example of the Edinburgh Museum, 
in submitting these documents to the examination of 
Egy ptologists, so that their contents be made available 
for scientific purposes. 


M. Clermont-Ganneau believes that he has found in 
the Aramaic inscriptions, recently discovered by Dr. 
Euting, and published and explained by Professor 
Noldeke and M. Halévy, the name of a new divinity. 
In these inscriptions, the word “ ‘Tselem” (Oy) occurs 
several times; and in the published translations the 
word is rendered, as it is often rendered in the English 
Bible, by “image.” M. Clermont-Ganneau believes 
that in these inscriptions the word “Tselem” is the name 
ofa god; and cites the Hebrew text of Amos 5: 26 for a 
similar use of the word in the Bible. “ But ye have 
borne the tabernacle of your Moloch and Chiun your 
images (Tsalmékhem),” writes the prophet. Here, 
according to M. Clermont-Ganneau, Tselem, as well as 
Moloch, is the name of aspecial divinity. Dr. Neubauer 
approves of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s conjecture, and sug- 
gests that Tsillam (Num. 14: 9) should be read Tselem, 
and the context translated, “Their Tselem is departed 
from them, and Jehovah is with us.” A glance ata 
Hebrew concordance, however, will show that in the 
majority of cases where the word occurs in the Bible it 
cannot possibly be the name of a heathen god. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 





Kansas, state, at Fort Seott...........-.c00.sseeescsseeseeees May 12-14 
West Virginia, state, at Parkersburg......... ... 2.06 May 27, 28 
Colorado, state, at Canon City.........-...sseeseee setae June 2-4 
Ohio, state, at New Philadelphia..................cccc0esenseee June 2-4 
Wyoming Territory, territorial, at Laramie City.......... June 2-4 
New York, state, at Binghamton...,.............. disnsathsta June 9-11 
Dakota, territorial, at Aberdeen............6......cscseeeeees June 9-11 
Minnesota, state, at Faribault.................... Lerfiows-eenitl June 23-25 
Indiana, state, at Lafayette.............00:.:0:0.-eeee see seed ume 23-25 
TI I, OE Task as oi sa ccnscc odes 50) 50008 shedve se cess July 21-23 
aa GUNN GI MINI iisss cs ccsterecbsscosedicreccogeseosont July 22-24 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling..............:00 sess August 18-20 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Away up in Prince Edward’s Island, those who were 
interested in Sunday-schools kept busily at work even 
during the cold days of January. Toward the end of 
that month, the Prince County Sunday-school workers 
held a two-days’ convention, with full statistical reports, 
with devotional services, and with many addresses— 
among them a discussion by the Rev. N. McKay con- 
cerning the teacher’s duties and methods. Cheerfulness 
and earnestness he insisted upon as indispensable to the 
best teaching. Moreover, he said, do not lecture. Ques- 
tion the class, and let them question you; but do not 
allow one or twoscholars to do all the asking or answering. 
Take up the leading thoughts of the lesson, and stick to 
them, disregarding or repressing irrelevant discussion, 
from whatever source. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Information comes that the blank in the date of the 
Indiana convention is to be filled by the announcement 
that the twenty-first annual convention of the Indiana 
State Sunday-school Union will be held in Lafayette, 
June 23-25. 

—Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly will meet as 
usual, next summer, at Monteagle, Grundy County, 
Tennessee, continuing from Augyst 4 to August 28. 
Around this assembly several segular summer schools 
have grown up after the manner of Chautauqua, instruc- 
tion being given from June 30 to August 11, in science, 
language, literature, art, etc. Professor J. I. D. Hinds, 
of Lebanon, Tennessee, a member of the International 
Lesson Comnhittee, is also a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Monteagle summer schools. 

—At the Louisville International Sunday-school con- 
vention, held in June last, the Sunday-school interests 
of Pennsylvania were presented in a somewhat unfavor- 
able light, owing to the unorganized condition of many 
of the counties. Of the sixty-seven counties in the state, 
thirty were reported unorganized. Of these, twenty-six 
have, since that time, been organized, the csemaining 
unorganized counties being Adams, Bedford, Lebanon, 





and Venango. A convention will be held in Bedford 
County, May 7 and 8; and plans are developing for a con- 
vention to be held in Venango County, June 4 and 5.. 
Measures have also been taken to call the workers in 
Adams and Lebanon counties together in April for con- 
sultation in regard to organization, When this shall 
have been accomplished, and the conventions held, 
Pennsylvania will be entitled to distinction as a “ banner 
state,” with every county organized. The “banner 
states ” at the present time are Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—With a total enrollment of considerably less than 
five hundred, the Presbyterian Memorial Sunday-school 





of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, had the remarkable number 
of more than two hundred in perfect attendance during 
the past year, while fifty-two of the remainder were 
away for only one Sunday. This shows that about 
sixty per cent of the school’s members were in almost 
perfect attendance during the year. 

—Several points in the work of the Bethany Congre- 
gational Sunday-school, in New York City, are worthy 
of special mention. A song service of fifteen minutes 
precedes the formal opening of the school, and helps to 
quiet the whole audience for the reverent worship which 
fullows. These opening services are found to be an im- 
portant aid to serious spiritual teaching. The teaching 
hour follows, conducted by about eighty officers and 
teachers. The number of scholars is large. In the win- 
ter, there are often a thousand scholars in attendance ; 
and even in the hottest summer months the average 
attendance exceeds five hundred. When the time comes 
for taking up the school’s contribution, the results are 
found to be satisfactory. Indeed, the school contributed 
last year in all nearly eleven hundred dollars. The 
scholars are asked to pledge themselves to the giving of a 
certain sum during the year. Three hundred and sixty- 
four such pledges were redeemed in full last year. A 
teachers’ prayer-meeting is held directly after the close 
of the school, and a prayer-meeting for the female schol- 
ars is héld at the same time, under the charge of two 
teachers. There is a regular teachers’-meeting for the 
study of the lesson every Thursday afternoon. 


—The Foreign Sunday-school Association held its 
February meeting, as usual, with an unusually large 
number of attendants. The letters read consisted largely 
of thanks to the society for gifts of the Sunday-school 
papers, and incidents of the good their circulation is 
accomplishing. This is especially the case in Spain, 
where the parents, even when Romanists and infidels, 
encourage the children to attend the Sunday-schools, 
and to read and preserve the papers. The Sunday-school 
at St. Andare has greatly increased during the past win- 
ter. Bible verses are carefully studied and correctly 
recited. A scholar, rescued from drowning by a fisher- 
man recently, said, that as he loved the fisherman for 
saving his life at the risk of his own, he should much 
more love Jesus Christ, who gave his life for him. In 
Bilbao, the paper is a useful home missionary. One of 
the Sunday-school boys has recently been the means of 
drawing his whole family into the church. Two other 
boys have obtained four subscribers in the suburbs, and 
a new Sunday-school and mission-station seems likely 
to be the result. Great improvements are reported in the 
schools of Reus and Tarragona. Italian letters are still 
full of details of the ravages of the cholera, and the con- 
sequent diminution and suspension of the Sunday-schools. 
There is, however, a gradual increase as little by little 
families are moving back to their old localities. Christ- 
mas festivals are reported in many places. 


—At a certain period in their lives, very many young 
people drift away from the Sunday-school; it may even 
be after years of regular Sunday-school attendance. 
Mr. E. F. Cragin, of Chicago, a former Sunday-school 
co-laborer with Mr. D. L. Moody, strongly emphasized 
this point, and spoke of various practicable remedies for 
this state of things, before the recent annual teachers’- 


meeting of the Chicago Avenue scholars’ Bible classes, | 


Scholars are kept in the school, he said, by keeping 
them iut:rested in the school. 
the teacher then, in place of doing all the visiting, and 
recording, and reporting of the class, assign these duties 
largely to the various members of the class. Let each 
scholar feel that hls of importance to the class—that, 
if he is absent, he will be missed. Do not treat the 
young folks entirely as children, for they like to be 
made companions of; and just as they are at the border- 
line of child-tife snd aduit-life they are prone to be sen- 





sitive about their dignity. Use all justifiable means to 


bring interest and variety into your lesson-teaching. 
Occasionally let the lesson be a series of pictures—word- 
pictures outlined by the class and filled in by the 
teacher. If the lesson, for example, touches an incident 
in Christ’s life, try to call up a mental conception of 
just how the Saviour looked and spoke on the occasion 
in question, and then, with your scholars’ aid, in graphic 
words bring the picture before them. Again, have ques- 
tions prepared, read and answered by different members 
of the class. Be natural, humble, simple, practical, and 
always be honest—never afraid to say you do not know 
when you do not know. Tell the scholars that the best 
authorities disagree when it is a fact that they do dis- 
agree. But, above all, let your teaching be devoutly 
spiritual; try to reach the scholar’s heart; try to bring 
the scholar to Christ, and then to upbuild him in Chris- 
tian truth. Classes in which souls are frequently being 
brought to confess Christ are the classes whose member- 
ship suffers least as the boys and girls pass on into man- 
hood and womanhood. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Some years ago the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church so broadened its field of 
labor as to outgrow its name; for it works now among 
the white as well as among the colored people of the 
South. The General Conference of the Methodist Church 
last year decided, however, not to change the Society’s 
time-honored name, though it pledged added support to 
the Society’s widely honored and widely extended work. 
Indeed, a centennial fund of half a million dollars for 
the use of the Society was last year asked of the churches 
by the Conference. Since then the Society lost its presi- 
dent by the sudden death in China of the lamented 
Bishop Wiley; but Bishop Walden, the former treasurer, 
has been elected to the presidency of the organization to 
fill the vacancy. Forty-one institutions are under the 
Society’s control, twenty-three of them exclusively for 
the education of the colored people; and for the support 
of these schools one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
was last year contributed by the Methodist conferences or 
received from trust funds, tuition fees, or private sources, 
But this year several times that amount will be needed, 
that the centennial fund noted above may be established ; 
and a special appeal toward that end is made by the 
Society’s officials. A contribution to this cause of thirty- 
three and one-third cents by every member of the 
Methodist Church in the country will secure the com- 
pletion of the fund this year. 


—Life means growth. The Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association illustrates this fact. Twenty years 
ago, occupying two or three rooms in Tremont Temple, 
it seemed to enjoy a palmy prosperity. Yet growth 
pushed it out, and it built the large, roomy structure at 
the corner of Eliot and Tremont Streets. Growth again 
sent it out, and it now occupies the palatial building at 
the corner of Boylston and Berkeley Streets, on the 
Back Bay. There must be branch work, and there isa 
very successful offshoot on Tremont Row, down town. 
Here is a small hall, accommodating from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty. It is used for meetings, as a 
reading-room, and as an employment bureau. It has 
morning, noon and evening meetings. Above the hall 
is a room for evening classes. The executive machinery 
of this branch is not extensive, but it is very effi- 
cient. ‘Tremont Row is thronged daily. It is the very 
place for throwing the Gospel-net, and all kinds of fish 
come to it. Last month the average attendance at the 
morning meeting of this branch was forty-three; at 
noon, sixty-four, and in the evening thirty. The little 
hall is liberally furnished with papers, and one hundred 
and twenty-six read the papers each day in February. 
Situations were obtained for fifty-seven. The work of 
this branch is very humble beside that of the head- 
quarters; but it is most gratifying in itself, as a hand-to- 
hand fight with sin where sinners are thick, and with 
poverty where the poor abound. 


—In the lower wards of New York City there is a 





In the older classes let | 


liquor saloon to about every one hundred inhabitants; 
there is one Protestant church or chapel to about every 
| five thousand inhabitants! There is- a population of 
considerably.over half a million souls below Fourteenth 
| Street; below Fourteenth Street, there are exactly one 
| hundred and eleven Protestant churches and chapels, 
| This latter number is sinal], but it would be much 
smaller were it not for the past and present organized 
work of the New York City-Mission and Tract Society, 
which, in the sixty years of its existence, has grown into 
an organization in receipt of a hundred thousand dollars 
annually for evangelistic work, and which founds and 
supports churches as readily as smaller societies found 
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and support Sunday-schools. The City 
Mission employs fifty missionaries, male 
and female, who are continually visiting 
the poor. It holds one hundred meet- 
ings weekly. It has five churches for the 
people, and is at present engaged in estab- 
lishing a new church organization, which 
will meet for worship in a new church 
building on Broome Street, in a section 
which embraces fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and which contains not a single evan- 
gelical Protestant church with services in 
English. The Rev. A. F. Schauffler, well 
known to readers of The Sunday School 
Times, is pastor of Olivet Chapel, one of 
the City Mission’s most important stations, 
and his Sunday-school ranks among the 
largest and best organized schools of the 
city. The other churches and Sunday- 
schools under the Mission’s care are like- 
wise officered by men of tried ability. 
Missionary women are also commissioned 
to labor, in connection with these churches, 
for the people, among the poor and sinful 
of the metropolis. The official headquar- 
ters of the Mission are at 50 Bible House, 
corner of Third Avenue and Astor Place. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a Brain Food. 
Dr.S. F. Newcomer, Greenfield, O., says: “In 
cases of general debility, and torpor of mind 
and body, it does exceedingly well.” 


Do it yourself. With Diamond Dyes any 
lady can get as good results as the best prac- 
tical dyer. Every dye warranted true to 
name and sample. 10c. at druggists. Wells, 
Richardeon & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 


and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
a@r Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Pallateiyhe. 
0 Bible House, New York. 
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(GBIKIE’S OLD TESTAMENT CHARAC- 
ters. One volume, illustrated. Price, $1.50, Just 
ready. James Pott & Go., 14 and 16 “Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Also a CHEAPER EDITION, just issued, in 
8 volumes, large 12mo., with 64 Fine Illustrations, otherwise the same 


contents as the other edition. Paper, 


class. Bound in fine cloth; price of the set, $5.00 ; postage 60 cents. 
This is the only complete American edition of this magnificent work, 
$3 6 00 which is known as the best popular history of France. The 
cost of the imported edition, with substantially 


the same illustrations is 

$36.00, and the cat or Reduced to $5.00 
the only other American edition (which is incomplete, coming 
down to, and NOT including even the French Revolution, 


and of course not the wars of Napoleon) is at the time of this 
announcement $33.00, while THIS is commonly considered 


the BEST for the library. 


»*‘ The matchless brilliancy of Guizot’s style,-his graphic de- 
striptions of men and events, his painstaking minuteness of detail, 
the lucidity and ease of his style and the admirable philosophic re- 


flections, all combine to render it worthy of 


as the most popular history of France. It is as fascinating as a novel, 
and as life-like as a theatrical representation of the events and per- 
sonages it describes. How the set can be sold for that price remains, 
after much reflection, a mystery, for the work is not sham work, it is 
well done; altogether it is a marvel of cheapness. Mr. Alden hasdone 
much for the cause of good literature, but nothing better that this.” 


—Daily Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘It is far the best history of France that has been written. 
It is a wonder of cheapness.”—Christian Advocate, Richmond, Va. 

*“‘ What Victor Hugo is in fiction, Cousin in philosophy, 
Guizot is in history. Among Frenchmen he had but few peers,”— 


Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 


“Such a history, by such a writer, and at such a price, 
should gain readers by the thousand.”—Churchman, Richmond, Va. 





CELEBRATED HISTORY of FRANCE from the Earliest 
Times to 1848. By M. Gutzot, Prime Minister of France, continued 


Guizot Smee 


largetype,boundin fine #420 Fine Illustrations 


from his notes, by his daughter, Muze. Guizot Dr Wirt. 


press-work and binding all first- 


the description it bears 








This slip will be received in lieu of 25 ce cents cash, 





ertising mediums. 


go above named, if sent within 10 days from date of this paper (give name 
- ts This offer is to secure your PROMPT response and indicate the 
ad ng adv: 


tow ard the price > of either 





on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


| age beveled boards, gilt tops. Per set, $8.00; 


Complete 


postage $1.20, 


Prance 


**In style of cover, firmness of binding, quality of letter- 
press, affiuence of illustration, and lowness of price, this edition of one 
| of the noblest historical works in existence, is one of the most remark- 
able publications now offered to the public.” — Star, Dover, N. H. 


a 
Seven Great Monarchies 
Of the Ancient Eastern World. By Gro. RAWLINSON. 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Parthia, and New Persian 
Empire. In three large 12mo. volumes, large type, with notes, index, 
and over 700 illustrations and maps, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops. Price’ 
reduced from $18.00, to $3.00 ; postage 42 cents extra. 

** No better specimens of book-publishing could be desired than the’ 
volumes of Rawlinson and Guizot which Mr, Alden has issued.”—Th<! 
Mail, Toronto, Canada. 

** Then there is Guizot’s admirable and fascinating ‘ History 
of France,’ in eight nicely made and well illustrated volumes, with 
good print and gilt tops. But, in our judgment, the best bargain of 
all is his three-volume edition of Rawlinson’s notable work, ‘The 
Seven Great Monarchies.’ 
historian of the ancient Eastern Empires to which he here introduces 
us. Westand far back at the beginnings of history, and those strange 
Oriental peoples, and their habits and customs, their lives and deeds, 
transpire before our very eyes. At his magical touch the dead arise 
and recount the story of their time. These books are full of illustra- 
tions which illumine the text. They are well-made; thick books, on 
good paper, with good maps, and gilttops. Once, these volumes,—the 
same text, maps, and illustrations—sold for $18."—Golden Rule, — 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. 


erature of the ‘world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 


sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAL EEE! 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York 


Professor Rawlinson has no equal as a 


The best lit- 
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PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 


CARBONDALE, December 29, 1884, 


Enclosed, please find $2.50, for which, please send me 
the Sunday-school Pictures for the first quarter of the year. 
Our school voted to do without them last quarter, on 
account of expense; but I am furnishing them myself for 
this quarter, because I want their help in teaching the lesson. 
I go to Lake de Funiak, Florida, to the Sunday- school 


Assembly, which opens there 
continues for one month: 


on the roth of February, and 


I have charge of the primary work there, during the 


entire session. 


If you care to have me introduce the use of 


the pictures there, send me anything you choose, and I will 


make use of it in my teaching 
Yours 


Carbondale, Lackawanna County, Pa, 


the teachers. 
truly, 
Mrs. G. R. ALDEN. 











JUST FROM THE PRESS! 
Precisely what is wanted by everyone 
up Envertainments. Something for every person, 
Children, Youths and Adults. 260 pages, 
Handsomely Bound, $1.00. 


DIALOGUE 













HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORICINAL. 
Something for ev Entertainment—PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE, SUNDA AND ND DaY SCHOOL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI. 
VERSARIES, ete. Sold by all the leading Booksellers, cr mailed 
upon receiptof price. The National Scheel of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 


Publication Dep’t, Chas. C, Shoemaker, Manager, 











AMONG THE STARS, 


Or, Wonderful Things in the Sky, 
By Agnes Giberne. 12mo, 15 Illustrations, $1.50 
Uniform with by the same Author, 
1. Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
Illustrated, 12mo. . - 1.50 


.“A charming introduction to the study of Astrono- 
my.”—Zarnest Work, 


il. The World’s Foundations ; Or, Geology for 
Beginners. Illustrated. 12mo. - $1.50 


“A remarkably interesting and instructive vol- 
ume.”— Presbyterian Journal, 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Return, O Shulamite, and other Sermons 
preached in 1884, by C. H. SPURGEON. 


12mo, . . . $1.00 
The White Bear’s Gen. 

By A. L. 0. E, . . = 1.00 
Fathoms Deep. 

By Catherine Shaw . . 1.25 
The Children’s Portion. 

By Alex. MacLeod, D.D. . 1.50 
| The Sefton Boys. .60 





Just published by 


s OBERT CARTER & BROS.) 


O Broadway, - New" York. 
THREADS Of GOLD. 
KING’S HIGHWAY. 





year; 24 cts. 
quarter 3 months? ae 
uarterly rates. Single su 
HELPING HAND. scription, 15 15 =. Samples 
mailed free. C. R. Bock ius, 137 St. Chicago, lll. 





Bend — y ‘Teacher Leason Notes 
by i Giinens Cong 8. & Pub. Soc’y, Roston, 








E. P. DUTTON & CO., Ssb'ishexrs 38 Wert 


THE HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BY MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB. 
Editor of the “ MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY.” 

2 royal octavo volumes, 1600 pages, elegant- 
ly illustrated. A complete social, civil, and 
political history from earliest records to the 
present time. 

“Mrs. Lamb views the subject from another stand- 
point than Washington Irving's; and her style is light 
enough to recommend her book’ to readers who take 
little interest in archeology. In the comparatively 
short life of the metropolis there have been pictu- 
resque scenes and antere b incidents enough to brighten 
the pages of any chronicle; and these have been made 
the objects of Mrs. Lamb’s research. In her labor of 
a she has had facilities not enjoved by all her 

ecessors for obtaining innumerable facts concern- 
ee the rise and fall of New York families.” —The Critic. 
Prices : Paper, four parts, $16.00; cleth, $20.00; 

half-calf, $24.00; full morocco, $30. 00. 

Issued also in 32 parts, paper covers, 50 cents a part, 
deliverable monthly. 

«*s For sale by ora oe ha or delivered free on receipt 
of price by the publisher: 


A.S. BARNES & CO.,111 & 113 William St.,N.Y. 


BEST BOOKS. 


Send for our new annual catalogue of Sunday-school 
books apg supplies. Large e assortment. Low prices. 
CAR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, A large va- 

riety of new, imported, and beautiful de- 
signs with Scripture text. No charge for postage. 
Send for a list. Address 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau Street, - New York. 


LOWEST PRICES. 




















NEW ISSUES. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS SPEAKER 


Comantsing pieces suitable for Sunday-school 
and festivals, day schools, temperance, oad ot all 
oveelie entertainments. Collec’ and arranged 
y O. Augusta Chaney. ! vel 1 vol.,172pp. Boards, 30 cts, 


Year Book of Sermons and Golden Texts 
for 1885. 


For recording the minister’s text, etc., each Sunday 
during the year, also the session ofthe Sunday 

opee® for each service, Bible readings, etc. 1 vol., 

1% pas ages. Price, —— r copy ; $1.62 per dozen; 

$11.50 per hundred, pos' id. 

Dr. Vincent says in tm the Sunday-school Journal: 
“Our excellent friend, Dr. Kittridge, — done a valu- 
able service in the preparation of this little manual, 
with its blanks for record of sermons, its daily Bible 
readings, its certificates, calendar, memory selections, 
ond ery memoranda. Itis an ingenious and use- 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1885. 


Over 100,000 sold for 1884. Every scholar should have 
a copy. Golden Text, Lord’s Prayer, Ten Com- 
ma ents, Beatitudes, 23d Psalm, Books of the 
Old and New Testament, a Short ‘Catechism. +, ete, 
Bound in an elegant Lithographic cover. Per hun- 
dred, $2.00. 


Sunday-school Cards. 
Beautiful Floral Designs with Scripture Selections. 
es fanaa the Proverbs. 12 cards. Size,5x7. Per 





centiponnntenaanecaiiasant 30 centa. 
Choice Fruit and Bible a = 4x6, embossed, 
8cards. Per pack... 2% cents. 


— Quotations. ‘Size, “ex3%. 


‘e ‘cards. 





—tiaen centa, 
scripture Gems. Ls 1,2, 3, and 4, 24 cards in each 
— PriC@, BOC OR onccs.cemsnnccorcsccccscscecceese centa, 
mples, 1 ae . above 8 cards, mailed on receipt 

of 15 cents. 


An Order of Service. 


For Sunday-schouls. Opening ondclesine, Music and 
Responsive readings. Something long wanted. 
Price, 31.50 per hundred, 


Sunday-school Membership Certificate. 
For new scholars entering the school. A new and 
original design, printed in two colors, 5 cents, 


Sunday-school books and supplies a sate. 
Prompt and careful attention to AT orders. 
rates given. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau St., New Yerk. 


SYMBOL GIFTS:=";=== 


age SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
H. B. Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


[Library Numbers. 
P.F. Van E) Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 


‘Perforated, Gummed,100,10c. ‘45 

TE AC n ER S Should not fail te send for 
our NEW 

graphs, Art Satedlon nek Gi Gifts. 

J. Latham & Coe., 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


\LARKE’SSCRIPTURE PROMISES, 32m0, muslin. Sent 
/postpaid to any address for 50cts. Catalogues of other 
books tr free. Pe rkinpine & Higgins, 9 914 Arch St., Phila. 
S. Ss. PAPERS at greatly reduced | prices. Send for 
samples to F. H. Revutt, Chicago. 

S. S$ TEACHE ‘RS send to Tribune Bull 
* SCHOLAR® for copy of Christian Nation. 
PUBLICATIONS of American Tract Society, at 150 
Nassau St., New York, and 1512ChestnutSt,, ‘Phila. 


END 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for sampies of paper and envelopes. 
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CHOICE STANDARD BOOKS. 


PRICES are invariably NET 2s advertised(sor sold by dealers—prices too low). Sent by express or freight, transportation being payable on arrival. 
Books sent BY MAIL 20 per cent. of full list price extra. Books are in cloth binding unless otherwise stated. 


FATR THRMS TO BUYERS. 


Orders not less than $5.00, may be paid for AFTER ARRIVAL AND EXAMINA TION, if any merchan a 

. . is responsible, and will either pay for or return immediately upon receipt any goods which he may order. 

It is a simple guarantee k our good faith, by one who knows you. The name of a merchant is required because the Commercial Reports tell us 
O 


“ M ‘ 
with your order. 
the business standing of the merchants. 


t of good standing will certify : 


Let this be signed and enclosed 


may be of the highest standing, but we have no means of knowing the fact, unless you are a merchant. Orders 


under $5.00 must be accompanied by the cash. oe: 
Books not satisfactory may be RETURNED, if immediately, by cheapest conveyance, at our expense, and money paid will be refunded. 
Transportation will cost you much less, proportionately, on a large package than on a small one; therefore combine with your neighbors and make your 


order | 
20 Ibs. 


The 
a club” NOW? 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


On orders for not less than three copies of any one of our publications, or for not less than $50.00, selected from the entire list, we will allow the 
discount of 10 per cent. from full list prices advertised. 


Over 50 Ibs. in weight can usually be sent more cheaply by freight than by express. Roughly estimating, $10 worth of books at list prices will weigh 
y freight, the railroads charge for 100 lbs., no matter how much less the weight. 


actical point of the Terms to Clubs is: A small, reasonable reward to our “pleased patrons” who help to bring new customers, Will YOU “ raise 


Remit by Bank Draft, Express, Postal or Money Order, or Registered Letter. Fractions of one dollar can be sent in postage stamps. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS. 


Each in one —— cloth, | ete, ae by we 
three in one volume, arran n e order here 
given, in cloth at 5v cts., or in half Russia, red edges, 

cts. < 


1. Coesar. 15. Sophocles. 

2% Herodotus. 16. Pliny. 

3% Cicero. 17. Aristophanes, 
4 Demosthenes. 18. Greek Anthol. 
6. Aristotle. 19. Euripides, 

& Plato. 2%. Livy. 

7. Horace. 21. Ovid. 

& Juvenal. 22. Thucydides, 
s. 23. Lucian. 

10. Virgil. 2. Plautus and Ter. 
i, Homer: The Iliad. 25. Lucretius. 

12. Homer: Odyssey. 26. 


Pindar. 
= Xenophon. 27. Hesiod and Theognis, 


4. lus. 
The set of A. vols., half Russia, $3.98 
“ “ c oth, a 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Chinese Gordon, by Forbes, 50c. 
Weems’ Life of Marion, 35c. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 60c. 
Wendell Fillies. by Curtis, 25c. 
Smiles’ Brief Biographies, 2c. 
raphia Literaria, Coleridge, 75c. 
Em t Americans, 70c. 
Surveyor Boy, 50c. 
Pionee: 


r ° 
From Log Cabin to White House, 65c. 
English Men of Letters, per vol., cloth, 70c.; half Rus- 


Acme Edition, cloth, 40c. 

Aldus Pa half Russia, 50c. 
Achievements of Celebrated Men, $1.40. 
Plutarch’s Lives, $1.60. 
Fam hy, 65c. 

derick the Great, 20c. 
lexander H. Stephens, 25c. 
Peter Cooper, 25c. 
3am Houston, 30c. 
yeorge Muller, 25c. 


CYCLOPEDIAS. 


Lib: of Universai Knowledge. 15 vols., large t , 
cloth, ; half Russia, git . $18. wee 
Chambers 8 Cyclopedia, 12 vols., small type, cloth, $8. 
Chambers’s English Literature. 4 vois., cloth, $2. 
The same, half Russia, $2.75. 
American Additions. 4 vois., large type, half Russia, 
#; library sheep, $5. 


bed Pet 
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FICTION. 
Poe’s Prose Tales, $1. 
Leather Stocking Tales. 3 vols. , $2.50, 
ens’ Complete Works. 15 vols., $3. 


volumes, each, 65c. 
The same, Library Edition, $10. 
Thackeray's Comptepe Works, $5.75. 
volumes, each, 65c. 
Scott’s Waverly Novels, $7. 
Eliot's ae Works, $3.75. 
fa orne’s Complete Works, $6.50. 
Cooper's ee Works, $10. 
De Quincey’s Complete Works, $6.50. 
lwer’s Compiete Works, $7.50. 
Works of Will Black, $3.75. 
irving’s Works, Caxton edition, $4. 
@ same, Library Edition, $6. 
The same, 2 vois., octavo, cloth, $2.90; half Rus- 
a en fel) Cloth, 35c. 
le ngfellow. oth, 35¢. 
Princess of Thule. Black. Cloth, 40c. 
Bs and Thule. 1 vol., cloth, 60c.; half Russia, 


Hypatia. Charles Kingsley Cloth, 40c 





— ~ Bede and Hypatia. 1 vol.,cloth, 70c.; half Rus- 
a, 


Ivanhoe, Walter Scott. Cloth, 40c. 

Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer. Cloth, 40c. 

Ivanhoe and Pompeii, in 1 vol., cloth, 60c. 

T M Cloth, 35c. 

Kennedy. Cloth, 4c. 

Berber and Horse-Shoe Bobinson. 1 vol., cloth, 60c.; 
half Russia, 75c. 


uss! 

Jane Eyre. Charlotte Bronte. Cloth, 40c. 
John Halifax,tientleman. Cloth, 40c, 
David Copperfield. Dickens. Cloth, 60c. 
The Moonstone. Wilkie Collins. Cloth, 35c, 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Cloth, 45c, 
Madame De Stael’s Corinne, 35c. 

Uarda. By Georg Ebers, 35c. 

Romola. By George Eliot, 40c, 

‘Tom Brown at Rugby, 30c. 

Thaddeus o: arsaw, 60c. 

Scottish Chiefs, 60c. 

Children of the Abbey, 60c. 


HISTORY. 


Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 2 vols., per set, $2. 
The same, 1 vol. edition, $1.25. 
History of the Republican Party, 50c, 
Guizot’s History of Civilization, 50c. 
’ ** Madagascar,” 


General Pheil .” 2c. 
of Our Own Times, $1.50. 
Froissart’s Chronicles, $1.50, 
98 and '48, by Savage, 50c. 
pom ee ing ot Seven Great Monarchies, $2.75. 


‘s History of France, per vol., $1. 
Same, set of 8 vols., $7. 

Grote’s Greece. 4 vols., $2.70. 
Hume’s England. 6 voils., cloth, gilt top, $6. 

- m6 in 3 vols., half Russia, 

= - in 3 vols., cloth, $3.75. 
nee England, >. 
Green's nglish Peop e, 5 vols., Sr 

a m ec alf Russia, $2. 
Sehiller’s of Thirty Years, 40c. 
Cr Decisive les, 


—— 40c. 
Carly e's French Revolution. 2 vols., 80c. 
. - be = half Russia, 90c. 


Green, Schiller, Creasy, and Carlyle, in one volume, 
octavo, half Russia, $1.50. 
Fine illustrated edition, $2.50. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, $2.70. 
em Gibbon’s Rome. 3 vols., $2.40; half Russia, 


$2.70. 
Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, $1; half Russia, $1.25. 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 60c. 


JUVENILES. 


Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair, 35c. 
Swiss ~— Robinson, 45c, 
Grimm's F ry Tales, 50c. 
Dickens’s Little Folks, per vol., 50c, 
* ss “ per set, 4 vols., $1.75. 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, and Pau! and Virginia, 
in 1 vol., 45c. 
Gulliver and Baron Munchausen, 45c. 
Child’s History of England, 45c. 
Child’s History of France, 45c. 
Child’s History of Germany, 45c. 
Robinson Crusoe, 45c. 
Arabian Nights, 45c. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 45c. 
Book of Fables, 45c. 
Stories and Ballads, 50c, 
Cecil's Natural History, 85c. 
Hans Andersen’s Stories. 4 vols, each, 35. 
The same, per set, $1.20. 
Greenwood Juveniles, each, 35c. 
The same, per set, $2.50. 
Queen Victoria, s5c. 
Rollo Books. 10 vols., each, 50c. 
The same, per set, $4.50. 








Florence Stories. 6 vols., $3. 


*Edwin Arnold, 50c. Meredith, 50c. 
*Aytoun and Macaulay, Milton, 50c. 
50c. *Moore, 60c. 
Burns, 50c, *Ossian, 50c. 
Mrs. Browning, 55c. Poe, 40c. 
eee, 5c. *Poetry of Flo's, 50c. 
.| *Campbell, 40c. Pope, 
*Chaucer, 60c.4 *Procter, 45c. 
*Coleridge, 60c. * Rogers, 40c. 
Spee. 60c, D. G. Rossetti, 50c. 
*Crabbe, 50c. *Schiller, 40c. 
ss soe. akteprare, 73c. 
ry . espeare, 
Elliot, 40c, Shelley, Wc. 
Favorite Poems, 45c ao 70c, 
Goethe, 70c. . Taylor, 40c. 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 50c. 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 25c. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50c. 

Seekers after God, 35c. 

The Hermits, 35c. 

Seekers and Hermits in one. Cloth, 50c.; half Russia, 


65c, 
Life of St. Paul, 70c. 
Early Days of Christianity, 65c.; half Russia, 75c. 
Geikie’s Life of Christ, 50c. 
Works of Josephus, $1.40. 
D' Aubigne’s Reformation, $1.50. 
Works of John Bunyan, $1.50. 
Patriarchs and Prophets, 40c, 
Muller’s Life of Trust, 60c, 


LIBRARY OF POETRY. 


Prices are for neat cloth binding; gilt edges, orna- | 
mented, 20 cents extra; volumes marked (*), bound in 
balf Russia, 10 cents extra. 





*Goldsmith, 50c. 


Hemans, We. 

*Herbert, Oc. Virgil, 45c, 

Iliad and Odyssey, 70c. Charles Wesley, 
*Hood, 0c, *H. Kirke White, 50c. 
— 50c. N, P. Willis, 40c. 

* Keats, 40c, * Wordsworth, 0c, 


Concordance, $1; gilt edges, $1.25. 


STANDARD POETS. 
Bryant's Poems, 40c. 


SCIENCE. 


Volumes bound in half Russia, red edges, 

Insects at Home, $1.50. 

Library of Science, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, at $1.50, 
The following in cloth binding: 

Health by Exercise, 0c. 

Health for Women, 30c. 

The Nerves, etc., 40c, 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eve's Danghters, Marion Harland, $1.25. 
Argyle’s Re of Law, $1. 
me Unity ad Nature, $1. 


Above three in one volume, $1.75. 
Classic Prose Wonder-Book, $1.75. 
Great Thoughts from Greek Authors, 0c, 
Great Thoughts from Latin Authors, 50c. 
Popular Quotations, 40c. 
Shakespearian Quotations, 50c. 
Letters of Junius, Cloth, 45c.; half Russia, 60c, 
Irving Classics, I., 50c, 
Elvevir Classica, vols. 2, 3, and 4, each, 35c. 
The Road to Success, $1.25. 
Education, Herbert Spencer, 40c. 
Hamerton’s [ntellectual Life, 50c. 

The same, Kussia, gilt edges, $1. 
George Eliot’s Essays, 40c. 
Emerson’s Essays, 40c. 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales, 40c. 
Seneca’s Morals, 40c. 
Vo age of the “Sunbeam,” 65c. 
Self-Help. By Samuel Smiles, 40c. 
By Samuel Smiles, 40c. 
Duty. By Samuel Smiles, 40c. 
Thrift. By Samuel Smiles, 40c. 
Bits of Blarney. By R. Sheiton Mackenzie, Sc. 
Mill on Liberty, 35c. 
Milton’s Pr: 
Wonders and Curiosities, $1.25. 
Mell’s Parliamentary Practice, 50c. 
DeQuiacey’s Opium Eater, 
Bacoun’s —~-= 25e. 
Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding, 25c, 
Bacon and Locke, half Russia, 45c. 


Character. 


5 Ethics of the Dust, 25c. 
Above inree in one vol., half Russia, 50c. 
Luther Anecdotes and Table-Talk, 25c. 
Cyclopedia of Expression, half Russia, 90c. 





Loagetons Poems, 40c, 
Whittier’s Poe. 


ms, 

Burns’ Poems, Elzevir Edition, 3 vols., cloth, $1.25; 
full Russia, gilt edges, $2.50. 

Moore’s Poems, Elzevir Edition, 3 vols., cloth, $1.25; | 
fall Russia, is edges, $2.50. | 

Scott's. Poema, vir Edition, 4 yols., cloth, $1.60; 
full Russia, gilt edges, $3. 

—ee Poems, iit edge Eattne, 2 vols., cloth, 75 cts. ; 

t es, $1.50. 

Classic Poems, oh w 

Arnold's Light of Asia. Cloth, 25c. 

Arnoid’s Pear!s of the Faith, 25c. 

Arnold’s Indian Song of Songs, 25c. 

Orpheus C. Kerr’s Studies in Stanzas, 35c. 

Shakespeare's Hamlet. Cloth, 20c. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Cloth, 36c.; fine edition, 
cloth, 60c.; half Russia, 60c. 

es . Acme edition, 3 vols., $1. 


mented, $1.50. 
M’Fingal. By John Trumbull, with notes by Benson 
J. Lossing. Aldus edition, cloth, ornamented, 40c. 
Homer's Odyssey, Aldus edition, extra cloth, 40c. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Dore Bible Gallery, $2. 
Dore Paradise Lost, $2. 





The same, Aldus edition, extra cloth, orna- | 


Macaulay's ys, 

Choice Literature, [. and Il. combined, $1.25, 
The same, vol. 2, only, 75c. 
The same, vol. 3, $1.25. 

Don Quixote, 


60c. 
| Choice Prose, 60c.; half Russia, 75c. 


Choice of Books, red edges, 30c. 
- - Acme edition, lic. 
i S Aldus “ B5e. 
" “ * half calf, Tic. 
Carlyle’s Heroes, etc., 30c. 
The Koran, 40c, 
American Humorists, 25c, 
The Cricket on the Hearth, 25c, 
Highways of Literature, 2c. 
Sayings Wise and Otherwise, 35c, 
Fior D’ Aliza, Lamartine, 25c. 
The same, half Russia, 30c. 
Rip Van Winkle, red-line, 5c. 
The same, plain, 20c. 
| Chinese Classics, $1. 
Curious Myths, 45c. 
Works of Dean Swift, 60c. 
Works of Thomas Hood, 60c, 
Noctes Ambrosian, 50c. 
The Great bridge, 25c.: half Russia, 30e. 
Irving’s Goldsmith, Alhambra, Sketch Book, Crayon 
Papers, each, cloth, 30c.; 


halt Russia. d8c.; gilt 
edges, 45c. 





$: 
Historical “* Wonder-Book,” $2.50. 


Words of Washington, 2c. 


CLEARANCEH CATALOGU E. 


The list of publications Below, is of books which will no longer be published in the forms or bindings represented, after the supply now in hand is 
exhausted. The former price is first given, followed by the reduced price in the column. 


Biography. 
Life of Washington. By Henley. 25¢..............0... ¢ .25 








Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. 
Cloth, #0c om 











45 | 


| New Testament, New Version, 36C............c:ssecssees 


Miscellaneous. 
Hypatia. By Charles Kingsley. 42€......0.......cccs000 2B 










Science in Short Chapters, half Russia.. 44 
Bee, Si era 25 Young Folks’ Series. Christian Series, 1. Cloth, 2c y 

Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle, Aldus edition, Religious Literature. Science Series, [. Cloth, 2hc..... e} 

half Russia, 69c -40| Young’s Bible Concordance. Scholar's edition Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, Paul and Virginia, Young Folks’ Series, L. “Cloth, 250..0.0....csursessece 20 
bound in half Turkey morocco, marbled | Gulliver's Travels, and Baron Munchausen, Macaulay's Life of Frederick the Great. Utility 

History. SUA lciccestancecilisccenatpessieehaastnieinelibinscapeoepaatosodd $3. Gin GEG WAND, CPOINN cscs esse scinsios ecossne cece nssivecosres | binding, 12C..... c.-reereeres snsedrn setpiapetecmseceseses, slatiagtid -10 

. Es New Testament.. Old and New Versions on pages Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Book of Fables, Rip Van Winkle, etc, Utility binding.................... 10 

Gibbon’s Rome with Milman’s notes, Aldus edi- facing. Acme edition, 63C.......... ..cccccnsceseceeeene on ee 1 eee Shakespeare's Plays, in paper, eacB...............0....000 08 
tion, 5 vols., cloth, §2; half Russia, gilt top....... 2.50 The same, finer, red edges, 98¢................cc0000 35 The same, half Russia, #1..... RS SY RE Tas ee DE cnsitsicscecnsetieiescttsestetecan 

AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Patrons will heartily rejoice in the addition to our catalogue of works by the following famous American writers. The editions of the poems of Whittier, 


Bryant, and Longfellow, are not their complete poetical works, but are complete only so far as the copyrights have expired. They include, of course, all their 
earlier writings,—those which gave them their world-wide fame : 


BRYANT’S POEMS. 


Poems by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. In one I2mo 
volume of 347 pages, Smal! Pica type, leaded, Fine 
»Tedtop. Price, 40 cents, 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


Poems by H. W. Loneretiow. In one 12mo volume 


of 269 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. Fine cloth 
redtop. Price, 40 cents. j 


Any book on list sent postpaid on receipt of advertised price, and 20 per cent. extra to pay postage. 


| WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


In one 12mo volume 
| cb yl pages, Small Pica type, leaded. Fine cloth, 


Poems by JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


red top. Price, 40 cents, 


POE’S PROSE TALES. 


| The Prose Tales of EnGar A. Por. In one bandsome 
large 12mo vol. of 712 pages, uniform in style with 
the Caxton Editions of Irving, Dickens, Thackeray, 
and others. Long Primer type. Price, $1.00. | 





These volumes contain the following famous stories: 
| THE NARRATIVE OF A. GORDON PYM. 
THE ASSIGNATION, and other tales, 
THE GoLp Buse, and other tales, 
| Tue MURDERS IN THE KUB MORGUE, and other 


‘LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. 


J, FENIMORE CooPpER’s Leather-Stocking Tales, and 
The Spy. Six handsome large mo volumes 


bound in three, aggregating about 2,400 pages, 
Long Primer type, handsomely bound in cloth, 
uniform in style with the Caxton Editions of 


Irving, Eliot, Thackeray, and others, 
the set, $2.50. 


| The set contains the following of the most famous of 
| Cooper’s stories, namely , 


Price tor 


} Tux DEERSLAYER. 
| PATHFINDER. 
j LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


TuE PIONEERS, 
THE PRAIRIE, 
THE Spy. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[Vol. XXVIL, No. 12, 








PUBLISHER'S: DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include clarinet 
From 1 to 4 copies, one year.. gt each, 








5 00-9 COPIES... .cdeeeees “- 
* = 10 to 19 coptes..............0 i. 
* 20 coptes or over i 0 


Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all goto ang 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mai) matter from one 
sost-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent er. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to aclub—such 
additional sabscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subseriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going In a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
acription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subacribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the swhscriber that the paper be diacon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. he Paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, U the sub- 
scriber 0 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it, The papers for aclub will 
he stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ta received, 

Subseriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other = 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio: 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating thet 
the cinb ne subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY ................ccccee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By plan, 
the smaller schools, whic - on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form | “ab clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher nvust actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of coples ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number + of ceaeee in excess 
of the required number, may be subseribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counfed as ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

Anextracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon appiication 

Ifa more amy ys examination of jes paper is de- 
sired t \nean be had through receiv Ing specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher wil send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

ver copy. Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The American Sun 





Times, post free, for a year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The r will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
_P. Oo. Box 1550. 





NEW BOOK. Containsinstruc- 

Kensin n tions for all the stiches. Tells how 
to work Golden es pose. 

\Sumac, Pussi tllows, and 

Embroide 66 other flowers, Tells Tax Pror- 
eR COLORS for petals, leaves, stems, 

AND &c., of each. Tells now to PRESS, TRIM 





AND FINISH, &c. Price, ! 5 for $1, 
The Colors’ 125 NEW STICHES sor 
Crazy Patchwork, Full instruc- 


Mans ane ten aes of stic 25e. 
of Flowers, cance. bias na 


ry oer A. OR ST 
OST SAMPLE nti TAMPING 
PATTERNS. ‘hee + see each La 
el entire. Price l5c. fret bi 
ew Stamping Outfit. Contains ev erything need. 
ed and 35 patferns for every kind of piebrester and 
Kepeiny ton S Painting. STAMPING Aya. T RUB. 
utfit ever offered 
ty four hooks Tl es Stamping uta is 1.50. he. 
stamp for full description of Outfits, Books 
T. E. PARKER ER, Lynn, Mase, 


7 STAMPING OUTFIT. 


With this outfit you can do your own Stamping, also 
eee for others. 
Or New 1885 OuT¥FIT has a Ciynplete Apne S 
letters) for Hat Bands, Napkins, etc, 

STAMPING PATTERNS, Designs of Deisie. yo 
Bouquets. Outlines, Strip Sea jope, Angee a Price 
List of Floss, Aracine Chenille te., Lec. IN- 
STRUCTION Book and BIG CAT ALOU E Py | 
geez 1700 Itustrations, We send this Outfit by m 
or $1.00, 

ExTRA STAMPING PATTERNS:— Morn 
We, Apple Blossoms, 0c. Sheaf of Wheat, 
ter of Strawberries, Wc. Forget-me-nots, lsc. Calla 
Lily, Ue, Pansies, ie. Pond Lilies, ic. Outline De- 
sign, 1c, Sprig of Sumac, 
lie, Poppies, Se, 

SPECIAL OFFER: 
ment Sor $2.00. J. F,1 


33 4. 











Golden Rod and Asters, 15¢, 

Woodbine, lic. 

Renee in this advertise- 
GALLS, Lynn, Masa, 





‘The best elastic bone in the world for dress-making purposes. For 
ale by the wholesale and retail trade. Samples free. 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 


PIECES FOR PATCH WOR K. 25 
pieces, nearly all different, ofelegant Silks 
and Velvets— makesa full yard—sent post- 


gel, eek 00. ‘The best one dollar pack- 
age put up. J. L. PATTEN, 38 W. Mth St., N.Y. 


* 3 Printing Press, oe""| HAE 


Card & label Press.#3. Larger sizes, $5 

7h. For oldor young. Everything easy; 
printedd —. le ‘or cat- 
alogue of Presses, Cards, e wy 
the tactory. Kelsey & be. Meriden, 






















JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 


For the sick and well alike, it is the best 


of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 


valuable. 


Consult your physician about it. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROCKFOR 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mosheniden of 
the U, S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S, 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by "Tecamtive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 





= WATCHES 


eT cocdign ized as THE 
’ ST for all uses in AS} 
close time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the Com ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents (1 akg jewel- 
ers). who give a FULL warrantv- 





Buyers 
Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come tous. They have 
come, are coming, and wi'l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we, offer 
over any other house. 


WILTONS - - (some left) - at $1.50 


OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 
(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS - . 4 et Se 

- = (some few) &. Gr 4 GS 


(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 

(Good patterns) - - at 


Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 










BOD SENSE 
EALTH, Com- 
ear and Finish. 
See TES. apm tenes ta Ae 
Bold Sead for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS. marutecurers 


v and Circular! 











NO TENSION” SEWIN 
plan YESS_LIGHT 


AND DOES NOT Tage MOA 
Willcox & GibbsS.M, Co., 658 


1437 Chestnut Street. pe mara 


pus nsonANITTER 192 fms f — 

















FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 











“HOOK & ‘HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tem AM 


Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music 
Cincfanati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. 
our new styles of FORA ORGANS, at trom $300 to 
#i, a. and BS ards. 

MMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are aed to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

_ Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


LL SELL until MARCH 1 


GGORGUINET TESS) 


WITH ROLL MU 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE «7 Seats 
HARBACH H ORGAN CO. -PHILAD'A, Ph. “PA. 


TYPE WRITER $12, Practical 





PLUMBIN DURHAM ayentTaxn 
joint); used at PULLMAN. 
Pamphiet free. DURHAM 


Hovexw DBainaee Cos, 231 424 St., New York. 


We invite attention to | 





BATH OF BEAUTY. 


[RAN TIUE oa and F BIRTH HUMORS, Miltk- 

Crust, Seal) mas, and every form of 
ltching, — and ‘Pimply ‘Affections of the Skin and 
Sealp with 





Cuticura $ sone utely Pure. An exquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and ursery Sanative, Fg co with flower 
| odors and soothing balsams, For Rough, Ghepped, 
and Oily Skin, Tane fey and Sunbern, it - 
uitely superior to all oth rT soaps. Sold Vite ay 
| Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 
Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify tine "Skin.” 


‘THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDIT 


RENE SOAMOUE 





ALD: 


wounded 
CHILBLAINS, vaataees ra pei a 


and. WOUNDS 
a oie Invaluable ms CHOLERA, YELLOW, 
gM PPHUS, T TYPHOID, SCARLET, and other Fevers. 

In NASAL C ATARRH. Discharges jrom the EAR, 
OZZNA, 2 of, the ANTRUM, and CANCEROUS 
AFFECTIO a boon to both fe merc and Patent. 

For Sick NGOMS. “and all IMPURE and UNHEALTHY 
LOCALITIES, and to She the spread of CONTAGION, 
it is the best DISI ANT known. 

Wherever it establishes itself ag a favorite 
DOMESTIC REME 
FOR SALE BY onuearsTe Ano GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS. 








WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 





To Consumptives.—Many have been happy 
to givetheir Lays poe in favor of the use of “ Wiloor’s 
Pure Cod-Liver Oiland Lime.” Experience has proved 
itto be a valuable remedy for Consuiption, Asthma, 
Diphtheria, and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


ton. Seld i by all | druggists. 


BEST TRUSS EVER USED 


Improved ELA! 

TRUSS. Worn — 
> and day. Sent by mail 
Vaeverywhere. 






to the 


N.Y. Elastic Truss Co., 
744 Broadway, New York. 
For delicate Stomachs, or deranged | 
Digestion from any cause. Heart- | 
burn, Acid, Wind, or Gastric Pres- | 
sure, relieved atonce. Sample sent 





-PEPSIN 
TROCHES 


Po. BRONSON CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. L., 





O. 720. By mail, 25 cents a box; 4 boxes: for $1.00. 


‘“ 
8 free. JAMES - EaARLB, Publisher, PULA 


AGENTS WANTED i patti 
bums. Reduced Prices. 
hiseut wand writeto HUBBARD gpeour 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
sent free, ‘Eis, Please ee | — and 
sold. $150 


ease, 75. 
Heaven, $275, Ples Publisher, ‘ew ¥ ork. 
FAM E.L.W. 


AMILY BIBLES reo ene nts 
@00.1117 Chestnutst Pa ladelphis 
| GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 4 Mural Benoat 
ited to members of Evangelical Churches. 


Insures 
from $500 to $3,500. am 16 assessments in four years. 
Agente Wanted, 

















Liberal Commission. Address 
SPENCELEY. Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654. Boston, Mass 


for this Prek ate 
ee ee cabnete snark merit 


WORTH, 8T. Louis. Mow or or 





ARGE PROFITS 


ee es Ss 
$F Athoroust practical a 


or B80. with ny ghey traveling mang 
ees ©. MEN AKE bat ea 
S J. Ww. ANiicER ns New a 














7 ome, of Hair, demand at all times the | 
Cate ea Tae ete Puree ing properties of the | know this thought to have weighed most 








Mannfactured only by A. B. WiILBoR, Chemist, Bos- | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


a 


“THOU ART GOD.” 


[Whitley Stokes, from Omar Khayyam. } 
Thou art the Opener, open thou the door : 
Thou art the Teacher, teach my soul to soar: 

No human masters hold me by the hand: 
They pass away—Thou bidest evermore. 


; | cannot reach the road to join with thee: 
| I eannot bear one breath apart from thee : 
I dare not tell this grief to any man: 
Ah hard! ah strange! ah longing sweet for thee! 


THE LONELINESS OF LIFE. 


{* On Living to Ourselves,” by Dean Plumptre.]} 


The feelings with which men look for- 
ward to the coming of their last hour are 
many and various. There is the dread 
and the shrinking of the man whose 
conscience is warning him that there are 
bitter and terrible things written against 
him, There is the feigned and false dar- 
ing of him whose life has been one of 
thoughtless disregard of all things true 
and holy. There is also the true and 
steadfast hope of the. believer to whom 
Christ is indeed the Saviour. Yet, varied 
as these emotions are according to men’s 
different characters, there is yet, I think, 
one feeling common to all—the thought 
that in that hour they shall be cut off 
from all the ties and connections which 
have surrounded them in their life-time 
on every side, and shall be in some new 
and strange sense by themselves. We 


painfully on the mind of one who was yet 
a true follower of his Lord [Pascal]. “I 
shall die alone”—these were the words 
with which he looked forward to the end 
of life. He saw well that at that hour all 
the myriad links which bind man to his 
fellows will be broken up and shattered. 
In vain then will be the busy schemes, 
the projects extending far and wide, which 
served in his life-time of health and 
strength to bind others to him and himself 
toothers. He will find iuthat death-agony 
that these will be riven asunder. He will 
be taught the lesson that unless man has 
other ties than such as these, he will 
indeed die alone and desolate, with no 
peace and no hope. And if these fail 
him, will he find more support in the 
union, such as it is, which exists between 
others who share in the same — 
and walk in the same path of vanit 

Will the silken thread hold firm when t 

chain ot iron is shattered? Can he on 
hear any more the voice of singing men 
or singing women? Is it in that hour, 
when the body is worn out with pain, and 
the mind weary, and the heart faint, that 
the recollection of the hours of mirth and 
the joy which, in its selfish eagerness, took 
no thought of duty, can be a consolation 
to him, can be anything but a source of 
fresh sorrow from its contrast with the 


| gloom and dreariness which is now present 


“| with him? 


Then crowds were round him 


| listening to his words, sounding his praises, 


| gratifying his wishes. 
Write for | 
(47 full descriptive circulars | 


| 


_| within him, and the fear of death is fallen 


es } 


Now he is in his 
sick-chamber, and death is coming nigh 
to him, and there is not one who can 
stretch out his hand and say,‘ Here thou 
shalt notenter.” All the gloomy thoughts 
and forebodings which he was wont to 
put away from him as unwelcome visitors 
now throng around him, and will not be 
driven back. His heart is disquieted 


) Orders in 4 days;” “60 in 3days.” Terms, etc., upon him.... 


And if what has been said is true of the 
solitude of death, it is, we feel, no less 
true that even in the action and enjoy- 
ment of life, surrounded though we may 
be by those who arg bound to us by the 
several ties of business or pleasure. or 
affection, there is at bottom something of 
the same kind still making itself felt. 
“The heart knoweth his own bitterness, 
and a stranger doth not intermeddle with 
his joy.” Something there is in the inner 


| life of every one which others do not 


share—some secretly cherished hope, some 


| patiently endured suffering, the recollec- 


encces | we now seek, and seek, 





tion, it may be, of some duty left undone, 
and now no longer in our power to do; 
the loss of some privilege which we 
valued not when we had it, and for which 
like Esau, in 
vain; the deep stain of some secret bosom- 
sin which we know to be dwelling in our 
hearts despite of our struggles against it, 
though the world has not seen it working 
outwardly; all or any of these may be the 
cause of our living in some sense apart 
from our brethren. We dwell among our 
own people, and yet each man walketh 
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March 21, 1885.] 





alone, and none will know his brother’s 
heart perfectly until that day when no 
Bec ret shall be hid. 





HURCH& PARLOR BAXTERC.SWAN 
C A4So.7nd 
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MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than halfa century 
noted for superiority over ali others. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


| cn ofpure sete and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catal jogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells } 
and Chimes for Churches, apes 
Clocks, &c. &c, and cata- 
logues sent free. ress 

. McSHane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE smi 
prices, W. C. YOUN Arch Te 
CHURCH AND LODGE F yURsTtye 
& Ce Co.,. Manufacturers, 73 Portian St, Boots 

Sh 
PULPIT SUITS Xppiin at Gey, 3 SS 
bury Street, Boston. Send for pain = 
pm sre gg ge pop et 


CHAMPION 





















































TE, An aa isequaite Es 
rm on, 
& A... pen 


PERFECT 
SAFETY! 


NEVER BREAKS 
THE CHIMNEY. 
WILL LAST FOR 20 
YEARS. : 


Gee et) ioe 
(COTTE 


“THO Wow opeur 
2049 [HOI L044 
“WAd LSOM 0%} #8 [jou ov 


TNAMAMOd LOM $4} 8] 841 


No blowing o out. 
For rcmnerenee 


INCREASED 
THREEFOLD 





The GREAT PICUT 
CHURCH 


a LIGHT 


FRINK tent Re’ 
Gas or Oil, give the most pewe yr 
ch Bast Bake known 
for Churches, Stores, Show 









indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs, Send size of ae: 
<aGet circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the . 
— t ig deceived by cheap imitations. 
FRINK, 5s: Pearl St., N. ¥. 


2 | CHILDREN’S 


oa a ruancty > 












omen Auto- 
a new 


t thom id 
mention carriages, 
UB ee cual 


UB BURG © Essen 


_‘LostEe Pe 8 Suases, ey 
THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple, Durable, Ele- 
gant. A positive Ls meee luxury. 
Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus, Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
No. 3 fixth St, Pitteburch, Pr 


HALE & KILBURN’S Forotse BEDS 


Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
a Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 

Most Simple. Neat. Uheap. Luxuriou 
~ Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
EST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR < 
DESK WASHSTANDS 
No Pump. No Sewer 


Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made, 
Nos.48 & 50 


iN. Gth St., PHILA. *s.53.70° N, Y 


€2™" Send for Catalorue, ard kindiv mention this paper. 
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-=-THE BEST A 
~ WASHER. 


cen cats aplean, and Senate Washer is as ent. 
‘Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 

bing. Can be used in 
ina moment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate | 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
SS eee 


AGENTS WANTED ‘ecou 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at 
Address 
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any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 


of buttons and injury to clothe. 
territory. Stee S642. 
. So a } 

Manufacturers’ lowest pric. | 
ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 








me BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING=BLEACHING . 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be. without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


‘well designed to mislead. PHARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
RK. 





JAMES PYLE, NEW YO 





and enqanaed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
graces ou; 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 


ht to have it om sale. Ask him for. it 
S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., PI Phila... Pa 
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Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE Steam Siate& § pstoneWorks 


SUNT MANTELS 


late 


Of the a and most beautiful designe, an 
pstone Work on hand or res to — 
JOSEPH S. s. "MILLER & BRO. Ma 
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id Salesroom : 1208 & 1210 Ridge Aven 
oan Y 1218 Spring Garden Street, Phindsipbia, 
Send for Mustrated Cataloqne and Price- 
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RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, ete. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to$0 cents. Postage l0c.extra. 

“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 


course. The historical principles which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 


he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine Word 
against current assailants, We are, therefore, glad to 
see this new edition of the lectures.”’— Presbyterian 


Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A book of great value, and especially adapted to 
meet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
literary monuments of 


antiquity.as well as the re- 
markable discoveries which ha e recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 
— qualified for his work, and he has brought 
his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical 
accuracy of the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.” — Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO.,, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, 6. 


EE advertisement of Chicago Corset Com- 
pany, Chicago, Lil, in next week’s issue, 
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BAUCH & SONS, 20S. Del. Ave. Phitada. Pa 
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ehicle made. 
with one per- 


The 
~ the he weight they 
countr 
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Are the CHEAPEST 

and BEST for CHIL- 

REN. None genuine without 
trade-mark aud “JoHn MUNDELL 
& Co.” on sole of each pair. FIT 
PERFECTLY, Look Nice, 
GiveComfore. Outwear others 
The 1200 Boys in®@Girard 
bia, al EAR TUEM, and 

NO OTHER | 


College, Phil Eolindes 
tir GIVE SOLAR TP SHOES 
as 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 





| COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, A 


GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Iilustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED 
WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


Classical Examiner of the University of London 


BY 


There are three books which ought be found in every 
ei ie] -the Bible, an Peciton Dictionary, and 
a BIBLE DICTIC NAR « The necessity of the 
first two is univ At. edentetod: and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance or 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade or 
excellence have not been wholly unknown te the Bible 
readers of our country. though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all suc 
books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and 
must_be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, bas of late been 
deeply feit,and frequently expressed, by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent 
to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN TH 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Its Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
omens the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and they have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism, 

This Dictionary, cepnned under the direction and 
superintendence of YD. TH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a aut and acc urate account 
of every pince and name mentioned in the Bible 
whieh can possible need explanation, of every ante 
mal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every custom and article of use 
among Jewish and cqutqmpevary nations, to 
which reference is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their uid in determining questions hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being entirely reliable, and many of them 
the results of the ripest und rarest scholarship, and 
einbodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of ne denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally’valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography ot 
the book equal to its rare merit in other res ts. It 
contains over 1,000 pages and 150 eagretiom, 
all substantially bound in black cloth To 75 
thix a popular edition the price 
Gael been reduced from #5, and is 

sent, postpaid, te any part 
ofthe United States or Canada for 


4 Agents should write for special bl. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Caution! some dealers recommend inferior gouds 
tn order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
own inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
tion of the original. You cannot be sure of getting 
the genuine article unless youare careful to examine 
and see that this stamp appears plainly on the soles- 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


This Shoe for 
made of finest 
Skin stitched with large Silk 
Machine Twist, and is unequal- 
led in Durability, Comfort and 
Appearance. It is made in vari- 
ous widths to fit any 
foot. It is made with 


















entlemen ifs 
annery Calf 


either broad or narrow 
tees. Made in style 
shown in cut, 


also in Congress 
aod Lace. The 
quality of this 


Shoe has won for it so high a place In 
that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 


ublic estimation 


Wherever you live, this Shoe is within your reach: ask 
your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply you with a 
good fit, send your address on postal card to JAMES 
MEANS & CO.,38 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass, 








<=! TRVAL. 


Sold by Att reputable dea 








A®*% for Burt’s Shoes. They fit perfectly, a 
A factured by Edwin C, Burt ‘& Co., New York, 
SAVE YOUR EYES #331" 


next issue, 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will obliye the 
publisher, as well aa the advertiser, by stating that you 
gow Ue advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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Anvacae;7z, 


[This is in regard to the new book, Teaching and 
Teachers, by the Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 
of The Sunday Schoo! Times. } 

First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 

You do not need advice, An experi- 
enced canvasser can reach his own con- 
clusions if the facts are laid before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether 
it will be well for you to consider the 
book Teaching and Teachers, we submit 
the following : 

1, It is a book for a special class of read- 
ers. Pastors, superintendents, and Sun- 
day-school teachers will, at least, be sn | 
to look into the merits ‘of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. 
You are, therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. It is not one of a dozen or more 
books, of equal merit, for the same pur- 
pose. "It stands by itself, and is counted, 
on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the § Sunday-school teacher. 
As evidence of this, examine the testimo- 
nials of the well-known educators, and the 
notices of the press, which will be sent to 
you upon application, 

8. The new terms to canvassers are lib- 
eral, and provide for special remuneration 
to those who prove successful, 

4, An agent taking a certain field will 
not be interfered with by other canvassers 
Second, 

To Beginners : 

We need to say more to you, Some of 
you would not wish to give your whole 
time to book canvassing, but ‘would like 
to use your evenings, or some portion of 
the day, to the best adv antage, at that or 
some other remunerative work. 

You may hesitate to apply for an 
agency, fearing that more will be ex- 

ected of you than you can do in your 
imited time. We do not want you to 
hold back for such a reason. Make your 
application, stating the conditions, and 
your case will be understood. A smaller 
field will probably be given you at first, 
but it can be increased if you require it. 

It may be that the fie}d covered by 
your own Sunday-school, together with a 
few neighboring ‘schools, will at first be 
sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful 
at the work. We = not, of course, say 
that you will be. That is for you to say. 
We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

If you are inclined to take hold, and do 
your ‘best, in such time as you may be able 
to devote to it, let us hear from you, and we 
will at once give you our terms, 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa, 

We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant. 
We believe that iter book on thesubject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 
a new era in Bible-school instruction. 


From Zane Christian Union, New York. 

Every teacher in Sunday-schoo!l will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. Itis by far the 
best that has yet ap i, or is likely to appear, on 
this topic, and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the land, Superintendents will do well to study these 
chaptera, commend them to teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail. 


From the JUustrated Christian Weekly, New York, 
Of this book we have to say first, in gene ral, it is 


readable, There is not a dull line in It hairly 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantial | 
subjects. The author's editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as as to com- 
mand attention and make the deaired impression, 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr, Trumbull has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are eminently prac- 
tical and practicable.... ‘The book, without any 


goodishness, keeps steadily in the reader’s view the 


reat object of the teacher's work in training the chil- } 


ren for Christ and for service in his church. 


Do not wait. The first satisfactory ap- 
plicant from your locality will secure the 
agency. 

Address, Jonn D. Warries, Publisher, 

725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit “only a adve -Fulsements that are trustworth, 
© publisher will refund to — 


Good Books for 
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800 Pages. 


in the traveling-bag. 


type than any other dictionary. 


rate. 


pro 
dictionary, 


The Condensed is not a reprint, but an entire! 
new compilation on @ novel and original plan whic 
allows more matter in the same s with the same | whose praises 

t is the latest, and 
its etymologies and definitions are thorough and accu- 


Beside other valuable information, the ap 


sen 
contains a pronouncing vocabulary’ of over 24,000 da associ 
yer names—a feature found in no other abridged socal bon <n 2 th RR 


Just Published. 
WEBSTER’S 
Condensed Dictionary. 


1500 Illustrations. 


Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full, and 
trustworthy dictionary for constant use on the desk or 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.80. 





Handy Atlas of 


-ress. 


features; 


Soudan. Alaska, etc. 


753 and 755 Broadway, 


Maps showing Standard Time 
the States, Commercial Map of the United 8 

‘aps of the Principal Cities of the Union, Seonnt 
Polar pu plepetions, Central Africa, Egypt = the 


the World. 


Although recently published, this work has already 
attained a sale of nearly 75,000 copies, 

It contains 38 maps and valuable statistics, is bound 
in flexibie cloth, and is the most beautiful and com- 
ge te work of its kind ever issued from the American 


The Handy Atlas contains among many valuable 


Railway pape: of of al 


Sent to any address on receipt of 50 ani 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 
NEW SINCINC BOOK 
mA. PF. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of “ Pura 


THE WORDS 
t the entire book are strane belgees, en- 
cour’ ng anc and hey ot <a os thine 9 drous of Him 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh. vigorous, and i , and has the added 
timents of the 


peceiy pr prepared to meet ng demand n 
and harmon! ~¥, — that can be readily 
taken up and lea schoo 


pages. Printed rer, t, Lah Teh finish = d 
nted on elegan ' an 
peaeeety bound in_ boards. 35 conte? 


The ; Patiichsrs will mail mail ana le Rpohenite oes e copy 
‘or cents. 


to any address, 
Specimen 


Pages ree. 


Published By 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


GOSPEL MELODIES. 


, For Prayer, Gospel Meetings, and Sunday-schools 
By HARRISON MILLARD, the Popular Author. 





nt CONTAINS 128 PAGES. 
28 ST. 


100 NEW TUNES. ANDARD HYMNS. 

They are similar in style and character to gospe. 

= mns so long used in Cape & Mectings, but all new 
d fresh, Send for sample sh: 

“PAPER Covers, Zc. EACH, 0.00 PER 100 Copiss. 


8. . GORDON &S0N, 13 East iath Street, New York 


















Pexts and Morning Hymns. 


appropriate hymn, covers in 
style, 35 cents, 


Clark Stanton, A. 
18mo, cloth, extra Eevee 
il lustrations, 75 ce 


THE LORD'S PRAYE R. 
beveled 


boards, 
cents, Uniform with Rock of 


paid, upon receipt of price, by 


THOS. NELSON 


42 Bleecker Street, 


gold bronze, 


OCK OF AGES. With beautiful jent ar ts 
an and other eminent 
boards, gilt edges, w 


18mo, cloth, extra. 
gilt edges, with 13 titustrations 75, 
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Music, eee Musical Instrum 
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nated, each page containing an iuninated text wi 
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Nic ENGLAND MUTUAL Live Pe.< Co. 
Office in Philadelphia, _ 133 South Fourt 


THE UNION TRUST CO., _ 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. F 
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Missouri Loan & Trust Co. W: 
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The Biographical Annual, $1.00. Glergymen and 8.5. 





FOR EASTER. 





tire Readi 
of the Resu 


composers. 





THE KING ¢ OF GLORY. A Roroteuly 
consisting of 


popular Raeenemeens Chorises and “crip; | Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
Ry Rev. Rosert Lowry. | for the convenience of schools which may de- 
Piss Seen emp ee sire to use them: 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual, 
BOW a eS eee oe THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


A complete Catalogue of J f Easter Music, Services, 5 
Carols, “Anthems, ete., sent on request, 2 “AN EASTER SERVICE.” 


workers on half L, Klopse abo. 92 White St., N.Y 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
¢| having first appeared in The Sunday School 





VICTORY OVER DEATH. 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 


THE RESURRECTION. 





and the 


postpaid, 60’cents per doz, A: 


3:20 pages, with 360 tunes and 364 hym 
Price, in boards, SOcents ; $4.80 
Specimen copy mailed on recei 


pt of S0cen 


EASTER MUSIC. 
Easter Service, No. 1, Entitled: 


“OUR RISEN LORD.” 


Responaive regdings with clegens music intete rsed. 
Price, cents; 50 cents per doz.; $4 per hun, By mail, 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Hy 0 per hun. 


i BIGLOW & MAIN, A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, | CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
_NEW YORK, —__ CHICAGO. THE WAY OF LIFE, 
NOW READY? BIBLE SACRIFICES, 


GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK sss 


BY ASA HULL. 
This wy thes Praise Book of all others. The Cheapest 


TEMPERANCE, 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD, 
PRAYER, 
FAITH, 
TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies, ‘No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples,5 cents each. Address 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Hood s Carols 


EASTER, 1885, 


| MAINTAIN THEIR USUAL REPUTATION, 


Single Copy, Sc. 


JOHN J, ROOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


| EASTER. SERVICE. The Prince of Life, 


LORENZ, 


ev. ES. 
AC omplete > Exere 
sponsive 


Hymns for the Cong 


ay be 
full, or abridged, or supplemented, thus adapt 
n ge to anything yet 


various tastes. Equal 
Issued in handsome style. 


eadings of Scripture Sel 

and a variety of fresh, easy, and rain Music, 
comprising Solos, Duets, Qi Lag ay Choruses, and 
Ma 


83 per 100. 


copy, 5 cents; per wre 50 cents : per hundred, $3.75. 
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NEW ETCHINGS = 


“The mnie Forum,” ‘‘A New 
England Orchard,” “ Sheep on the 


*Hiliside,” “The Part- 
RES" Day,” and many 
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New and attractive 
ENGRAVINGS: 
“ First Attempts,” oan Persua- 
sion,” “ The Village 
Wedding,” etc. 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS. 


The best and handsomest Picture 
Frames. All the ‘*‘ Rogers Groups.’ 
Prices ranging from #10 to $20, 


JAMES S. EARLE «& SONS, 
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voy Ld Wood of Metal, Cir Cir- 
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Prive List Free: 
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No. 348 Ruby St. mL. 
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ibers any money that they lose thereby. 





“TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED,” 


PHCENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January 1, 1885. 











CASH CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for unadjusted losses... 257,608.78 
Reserve for reinsurance 1,286,661. 94 
NET SURPLUS. 





H. Ke.oee, President. A. W. JILLson, Vice-Pres’t, 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BuRDICK, Ass’t Sec’y. 











H. M, Maeixux, Gen’lAg’t Western Dep't atin. 
T. F. Spear, Ass’tGen lAg’t “ — 
A. _E. MAGILL, Gen’l LAg’ t Pacific Dep’ t, San Francisco, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
In addition to the Colorade and Califerma 
Ese of April 23, a party will leave Phila- 
e 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1885, 


FOR A 


Grand Tour of 73 Days, 


Toroos® COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, ARI- 
ZONA, and CALIFORNIA (over the same route 

as far as San Francisco); and 

Picturesque Region of the 


Pacific Northwest, 


This part of the Trip including 
Oregon, Washington Territory, Puget 
Sound, Vancouver Island, 
Idaho, ete. 


Incitented Trip to we, Yosemite Valley and the 
B 5 Ripe Tri f desired, to A a, Mount 
Tedpepeaat be Y 5 oa National Park. 


W. RaymMonp, I. A. WHITCOMB. 





thence through the 


8a” Send for descriptive circular.-@& 
H. F. SHIELA)S, Agent for Raymond's Excursions, 
111 SouTsH NINTH STREET (under Continental Hotel), 
PHILADELPHIA, 


EIGHTH SEASON. The The 
most enjoyable and economi- 
cal excursions ever planned. 
More furnished for the 


money than in ANY Tour yet of Pered. 








rav- 
eland Hotels first-class. COMPANY SELECT. 
By the Palatial, Fast New STE. AMSHLP. CITY OF 
RO) ME, Send for cire ular,—free. E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


Fok SAL E.—An_ Elegant Estate, one mile 
from Portiand, Me. Fine Mansion House, and 
eight acres of cultivated grounds. A splendid sum- 
mer residente or permanent home. Value fifty thou- 

| sand dollars. Can be had ata bargain. Address 

} J. B. COYLE, Jx., Portland, Maine, 


2-H, Fru 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


JHENOL SODI U E. Invaluable remedy for 
i Animal & Poultry | diseases. “8. Hance Bros, & White. 


Bible Correspondence School. digg 


J. A. WORDEN, 13% Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Frick & Co., 1107 Market ‘St, Phila., Pa. 
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